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GITBRATURE. 
THE CRUSADER’S VISION. 
BY J. HOUSTON BROWNE. 
“I dream’t of my lady, Idream’t of her shroud.”—Campbell. 

The blazoned standard’s silken folds 

Were sleeping in the sun, 
For the might of the Saracen was broke, 

And the battle-day was done. 








Tn sooth it was a noble sight, 
That Christian host to see, 

As they rested there their well-tried steeds 
By the shores of Galilee. 


On the golden sand Sir Roland slept, 
And his helm was laid aside, 

Which had soared amid the battle spray, 
Like a wave in its swelling pride. 

And he dream’t, and lo! a moon-lit tower, 
To his wondering sight was given, 

And on it’s top a ladye stood, 
With her dark eyes bent on heaven. 


Her jet black hair, in many a curl, 
O’er her marble bosom fell, 

The form was of his only love— 
The Ladye Isobel. 


The tower stood by the roaring sea, 
An hundred feet in height, 

And the stars of the sky of ‘ La belle France,” 
Shone gloriously and bright. 


She gave one look to the star-lit vault, 
One look to the rolling wave, 

She sprang from the top of the frowning tower, 
And the deep sea was her grave. 


Sir Roland rose from the shining strand, 
And his eye was maniac bright, 

And he mounted his gallant steed, and turned 
His back on the Paynim fight. 


“ False traitors ! where is mine Isobel ?” 
He asked of a gorgeous throng, 

Who sat in the hall of his ladye’s sire, 
With revelry and song. 

They told him “ she had left his halls, 
For seven years and a day, 

And to another bridegroom there, 
His love was given away. 


He slew the bridegroom in his ire, 
And he gained the sea-ward steep, 
But the Ladye Isobel did lie, 
With the treasures of the deep. 


He leaped in the green and whelming wave, 
And he sank to rise no more, 

And long did the brave Crusaders grieve 
For his sword by Galilee’s shore. 





LAMENT OVER LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON 


Ah! the lute from whose soft strings such melody flowed, 
Is hushed, and its sweetness for ever is fled, 

For the hand which its musical magic bestowed, 

And gave it such beauty now sleeps with the dead. 


And the silvery song, like a murmuring stream, 

That thy lips, sweetest minstrel, once pour’d on our ear, 
Like the concords mysterious that greet in a dream, 

Its rich harmony never again may we hear. 


To thee, beautiful songstress, *twas given alone 

To sing of young love in its faithfulness true : 
Which many essayed—but they wanted the tone 
Which in none could be found, maiden poet, but you. 


While a leaf shall be green on the minstrel’s own tree 

"Twill be woven in garlands and over thee flung ; 

And *twined with thy bays each flow’ret shall be, 

While we weep o’er their buds that thy lute is unstrung 
——— 


MALIBRAN. 


Memoirs of Madame Malibran. By the Countess de Merlin, and other Inti- 
mate Friends, &e. &e. 2 yols. 12mo. London, 1840. Colburn. 

The memoirs of a Malibran must produce a melancholy impression,—an im- 
pression whose sadness is deepened by the lustre of her talents, and the brillian- 
cy of her career. She was a creature too gifted to be happy ; too much the 
being of impulse to have a fair chance among the interested and selfish of this 
world of ours. An early death was the inevitable accomplishment of her des- 
tiny. 

“hat consolation may be derived from tracing her course where thousands 
and tens of thousands infatuated her with applause,and testified to the triumphs of 
her genius, will be found in the perusal of these volumes! At fifteen she com- 
menced her theatrical career at Paris, and soon after made her debut at the King’s 
Theatre, London, where her success was at once complete. But the journals of 
the time have since then kept her so fully before the public that we shall only 
select such matters as appear to us to be most characteristic and interesting ; 
such anecdotes as the following :— 

“‘ Whenever Sontag obtained a brilliant triumph, Malibran would weep, and 
exclaim, ‘ Why does she sing so divinely?” The tears excited by these feel- 
ings of emulation were the harbingers of renewed exertion and increased im- 
provement. . ° * * * 

“Maria Malibran’s nervous temperament and romantic turn of feeling inspired 
her with a passionate love of flowers. During her performance of Desdemona, 
on the evening of her benefit above alluded to, she betrayed her fondness for 
flowers in a singular way. When Desdemona lay dead on the stage, and the 
Moor, in his frenzied grief, was preparing to inflict upon himself the blow which 
was to lay him prostrate at her side, Madame Malibran, fearing the destruction of 
the bouquets and wreaths which lay scattered round her, exclaimed in a low 
tone of voice, ‘Take care of my flowers! Do not crush my flowers!’ * * 


_ “One day a friend was rallying her on the ardent passion with which she had 
inspired one of her admirers. ‘ Why, J confess,’ she replied, with an air of sim- 
ple earnestness, ‘that Ido believe he loves me, but what of that? I do not 


love him. Ido not wish to set myself up as a heroine of virtue. I know the 


dangers to which | im expose ! [ am young, untrammelled by pecuniary de- 
pendence, marric a man old enough to be my grandfather; my husband 


two thousand leagues apart from me, and I exposed to every temptation—the 
probability is, that I shall fall in love some day or another. But rest assured 
that whenever I do, I will not play the coquette. When I meet with the man 
capable of winning my heart, I will honestly tell him that I love him, and my af- 
fection will never change. She kept her word. * * . of 

“Her life was made up of a series of contrasts. On the one hand she beheld 


incense of adoration. But that brow which could so nobly bear a crown, shrunk 
blushingly beneath the cold, aristocratic salute. On returning home from a 
party, she has been known to burst into tears, exclaiming, ‘I am merely the 
opera singer—nothing more—the slave whom they, pay to minister to their 
pleasfre !’ From this it might naturally be presumed that Malibran would have 
felt gratified when a lady of high rank invited her to a party, and from motives 
of delicacy cautiously refrained from requesting her to sing. But no such thing ! 
Such was her strange eccentricity of character, that though overwhelmed with 
attentions, she returned home ill-humoured and dissatisfied, and satirically ex- 
pressed her acknowledgments for the generous and disinterested politeness of 
which she had been the object. Tt was easy to perceive that, of all mortifica- 
tions, that which she most dreaded was to be deprived of her crown of profession- 
al glory. ° bal * * m 

““Madame Malibran, about this time, made the acquaintance, or, perhaps I 
should more properly say, gained the friendship, of M. Viardot in rather an ex- 
traordinary mannes. As that friendship formed a feature in her after-life, I may 
relate the anecdote here. Madame Malibran was remarkably fond of riddles and 
charades, and delighted in puzzling people to guess them. One evening she 
was repeating a number of ingenious riddles at a soiree given by M. All 
were laughing, guessing, and applauding her to the skies, when she perceived M. 
Viardot quietly seated m a corner of the room, apparently taking no interest in 
that which amused the rest of the company. ‘This piqued her. It is true, M. 
Viardot was almost a stranger; but then, again, no pretty woman likes to be neg- 
lected, even by one out of a thousand. Maria again uttered another sally of 
wit, but in vain she looked for a smile from the sedate gentleman in the corner. 
Determined no longer to bear this, she rose after her next charade, and, approach- 
ing him, asked in a low voice. ‘Give me your opinion of my last.’ ‘It was 
not good,’ gravely replied M. Viardot, ‘ because ’ and here he entered into 
his reasons for condemning it. She listened to him attentively,and when he had 
done speaking, she could not help remarking on the singularity of his disappro- 
val, since every one else applauded her. ‘True,’ rejoined Viardot, ‘ they seek to 
please you by flattery. But I really esteem you ; therefore prefer telling you 
the truth, even at the risk of displeasing you.’ For an instant she looked at- 
tentively at him; then, holding out her hand, she grasped his, saying, ‘ At length 
I have found sincerity. Grant me your friendship—mine is yours for life.’ 
* * * + * * 








“Madame Malibran was continually at variance with the directors of the Ope- 
ra. They remonstrated with her on the little regard she paid to the preservation 
of her health, and the probable injury her voice would incur from her fondness 
for every species of amusement. Unlike other singers, she never spared herself. 


with riding, dancing, and all sorts of violent exercises, and fondness for late hours 
was highly prejudicial to her vocal powers. One evening she had promised me 
her company at an evening party. The managers unexpectedly determined that 
a benefit at which she was bound to perform should take place that night. Ma- 
dame Malibran remonstrated, but in vain. Monsieur Robert was obdurate.— 


because it is my duty ; but I’!l go to Madame Merlin’s because it is my pleasure !” 
She kept her word. After playing Semiramide she came to my house, sang 
three songs, ate a hearty supper, and waltzed till long after the dawn of day. 
She did not, however, always escape the ill consequences of this imprudence, 
though the public were little aware of the state of suffering under which she 
appeared before them. On one occasion, having passed the whole night at a 
ball, on her return home, finding she had to play that evening, she retired to bed 
and slept till noon. On rising, she ordered her saddle-horse, galloped off, return- 
ed home at six, partook of a hurried dinner, and away to the Opera, where she 
was to play Arsace. Having dressed for the part, she was about to announce 


an instant the alarm spread, and assistance was summoned. Twenty different 
remedies were tried, twenty bottles of perfume and other restoratives proffered, 
and among others a bottle of hartshorn. In the confusion of the moment, Mon- 


the fainting prima donna. Madame Malibran recovered, but, alas! the harts- 


house was already filled—the audience were beginning to manifest impatience. It 
was now too late to change the performance—Monsieur Robert knew not what 
apology offer. ‘ Stay,’ exclaimed Madame Malibran,‘I’ll remedy this.’ Taking up a 
pair of scissors, she approached the looking-glass, and, though suffering the most 
acute pain, she cut from her lips the skin which had been raised by the blisters. 
In ten minutes afterwards she was on the stage singing with Semiramide-Sontag. 
It has often been said that she indulged in the use of strong spirits ; that, in short, 
she was addicted to intemperate drinking. ‘This was a mistake, arising from 
her occasional use of tonics. To these she had recourse when her failing 
strength required artificial stimulus. When nature refused to assist her, which 
was frequently the case, she would fly to these restoratives. She would some- 
times take a glass of madeira to renovate her voice, and enable her to accomplish 
her fatiguing tasks. It was not any partiality for strong drinks. Could vinegar 
have produced the same effect, she would have flown to it. To accomplish her 
triumphs, she set physical force at defiance ; nothing daunted her. In the in- 
stance above mentioned, her lacerated and bleeding lips caused her to suffer se- 
vere pain throughout the whole opera. To gratify her audience at Man- 
chester, she sang three times the duet from ‘ Andromica’ within a few hours 
of her death—-a death caused by extreme and unceasing exertions.” Qyvere? 

At Naples, “the rule is, that when an actress is about to make her debut, she 
waits on the king, and solicits the honour of his majesty’s presence on her first 
appearance. In compliance with this regulation, Madame Malibran went to the 
palace, where she was received most graciously. On being introduced to the 
king, she said, hesitatingly, ‘Sire, if it be agreeable tc your majesty, I have 
come to request that your majesty will be graciously pleased not to appear at the 
theatre to-morrow evening.’ The king, not a little astonished, demanded the 
reason of a request so singular. ‘ May it please your majesty, I have heard that 
it is the etiquette in Naples not to applaud in presence of royalty : that is to say, 
unless you graciously set the example.’ The king, perceiving that she was em- 
barrassed, desired her to speak out. ‘Sire, as you are good enough to command 
me to speak, I will. ‘The fact is, 1 am so much in the liabit of being applauded 
the instant I appear on the stage, that I am sure, if I were received in silence, I 
couldn’t sing a note.’ ‘Very well,’ said his majesty, ‘I will set the example 
Fear not; you shall be abundantly applauded.’ Madame Malibran returned 
home higlily satisfied by having thus secured powerful protection. In the even- 
ing, just before she made her appearance on the stage, she got between the side- 
scenes, where she might be seen from the royal box, and having caught the eye 
of the king, reminded him of his promise by clapping her hands. His majesty, 
pleased with her freedom and originality, failed not to be as good as his word, and 
the whole house loudly responded to the royal signal. * * , 

“ Having played two or three nights beyond the number stipulated in her en- 
gagement, Madame Malibran demanded an increased salary, which the manager 
refusing, she signed an agreement with Azzolini, the director of the theatre at 





Bologna. On the whole, it may be said that Madame Malibran was not success- 
ful st Naples. This may be inferred from the following passage in a letter I re- 


a throng of admirers, who, enchanted by her powerful talent, offered to her the | 


‘ Well,’ said Maria, ‘ make what arrangement you please : I will be at the theatre | 


her readiness, when, overcome by exhaustion, she fell down in a fainting-fit. In | 


sieur Robert (who was terrified out of his senses by this unfortunate occurrence) | ‘ bee ; , h 
unluckily seized the hartshorn, and applied it to the lips instead of the nose of ample how far superior foreign talent was to English. Malibran assented to the 


horn had frightfully blistered her lips. Here was an unforeseen misfortune ; the | 








| ceived from her a few days before she quitted that city :—‘ I have succeeded well 


| here. Ihave every reason to believe the Neapolitans appreciate my talent, but 
| they seldom applaud me. This will never do: applause to an actress is like 
| warmth to life—it is a necessity. How can one sing without it? You will per- 
| haps ask, were they deaf! No.—Did I sing badly! Far from it. It is merely 
| because [ am too thin.* Do you understand me now? No. So much the 
| worse, then, I'll give you no further explanation. * * * I still regret my 
| absence from Paris ; but I will never return till I am married to De Beriot.” Not 
| that I fear the public, whom I have always found kind and indulgent, but on ae- 
| count of my friends and relations.’ * * * . 
“There resided in Naples at this time a poor French hairdresser, who vainly 
| struggled to obtain a scanty livelihood. Madame Malibran sent for him, and de- 
sired him to attend daily to dress her hair, for which she paid him most extrava- 
| gantly. As soon as he was gone, she would undo all his curling and plaiting, 
| and again go through the operation of having her hair dressed by another coiffeur. 
| Some friends remarked that she gave herself a great deal of useless trouble, and 
| suggested that as she only employed the poor hairdresser for charity, it would be 
| better to give him the money for doing nothing. ‘Oh no!’ replied she, ‘he is 
poor but proud ; he thinks he earns the money, and consequently feels no humi- 
liation in taking it. To receive reward is gratifymg ; to accept charity is de- 
grading. Besides, when he hears my head-dress praised, he believes it to be his 
handy-work, and feels proud°of ‘his talents. ‘To confer such happiness is worth 
any sacrifice.’ * " - ° * 
‘* One day an intimate friend accused her of being generally too tame in the 
opening scenes of her characters ; her reply was curious. ‘I look upon the heads 
| in the pit as one great mass of wax candles; if I were to light rs up all at 
once, they would waste and soon burn out. But, by lighting gradua'ly, I obtain 
in time a brilliant illumination. My system is to light up the public by degrees.” 
‘Be . “ In Venice she was constantly followed by a crowd. 
If she entered a shop, hundreds instantly surrounded it. If she took an airing in 
her gondola, (which, as [have before remarked, was easily distinguishable,) a 
little flotilla convoyed her as she glided along. ‘The quays were lined - persons 
anxious to see her. Her landing was watched for, and her progress to her abode 
was a sort of triumphal procession. ° ° ° ” ™ 
“ Her vivacity was almost superhuman. Frequently, on coming home from 
the theatre, she would begin dancing about, jumping over chairs, and playing all 
sorts of antics. When De Beriot endeavoured to dissuade her from these child- 
ish pranks, her answer was (like every thing else she did) strange and “et ¢ 
‘My dear Charles, you don’t understand my nature. 1 cannot take premeditated 
repose ; itcan only come when I am compelled by exertion to have recourse to 
it. Icannot economise my strength—I use it just as it comes. When I try to 
| restrain my flow of spirits, I feel as if I should be suffocated.’ * * - 
| Malibran was very fond of riding, and was a graceful, though not a perfect, 
| horsewoman. She had a natural talent fordrawing. In public she was serious, 
| distant, and respectful ; in private, she was gay and childish. She was charita- 
| ble, liberak sincere, warm in her affections, of a most forgiving temper, of ex- 
quisite sensibility, unassuming to humility, mild and simple in worldly affairs as a 





On all occasions she was ready to volmnteer her services. She amused herself child. She was ever desirous of casting the mantle of love over the failings of 


others. * . ¢ One evenmg she felt rather annoyed at the —_ 
| prejudice expressed by the company then present against all Englieh vocal com- 
| positions, the opinion being altogether in favour of foreign music ; some even go- 
| ing so far as to assert that nothing could be good of which the «air was entirely 
| and originally of English extraction. Malibran in vain endeavoured-to maintain 
| that all countries possess, though perhaps in a less equal degree, many ancient 
| melodies peculiarly their own; that nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
| Scottish, Irish, Welsh, and even some of the old English airs. She then named 
| many compositions of our best modern composers, Bishop, Barnett, Lee, Horn, 

&e., declaring her belief that if she were to produce one of Bishop or Horn’s 
| ballads as the works of a Signor Vescovo, or Cuerno, thus Italianising and Es- 
| pagnolising their names, they would faire furore. In the midst of this discussion 
| she volunteered a new Spanish song, composed, as she said, by a Don Chocarre- 
| ria. She commenced—the greatest attention prevailed ; she touched the notes 
| lightly, introducing variations on repeating the symphony, and with a serious feel- 
| ing, though aslight smile might be traced on her lips, began :— 
| ‘ Maria trayga un caldero 

De aqua, Llama levante 
Maria pon tu caldero 
Ayamos nuestro te.’ 

She finished—the plaudits resounded, and the air was quoted as a further ex- 


| justness of their remarks, and agreed to yield still more to their argument if the 
same air, sung adagio, should be found equally beautiful when played presto. The 
| parties were agreed ; when, to the positive consternation of all present, and very 
| much to the diversion of Malibran herself, the Spanish melody which she had so 


| divinely sung,was on being played quick,instantly recognised as a popular English 
| nursery song, by no means of the highest class. Shall we shock our readers 
| when we remind them that 

‘ Maria trayga un caldero,’ 

| means literally, ‘ Molly, put the kettle on.’ ” 

| With her death and funeral, or the correspondence, added, with much proprie- 
| ty, to illustrate the memoirs, we shall not meddle,—suffice it to say, that a life of 
| excitement and intoxication was closed by a premature and distressing death. 


| *« The meaning of this is, that the king had ceased to applaud Madame Malibran, 
which she fancied arose from Madame de Begnis being under his protection. Madame 


| de Begnis was at that time very stout.” 





} — 
SCENES IN THE DESERT. 
By Alymer Staunton, Esq., who accompanied Colonel Chesney's expedition to the 


| 
| Euphrates. 
| When the news reached our little encampment that Colone! Chesney had re- 
| ceived orders to send a party of us into regions almost unknown, and amongst the 
| wildest of the Arab tribes, it caused no little stir and excitement among us, 
Every one was ready to volunteer ; but a choice had necessarily to be made : 
and it was finally arranged that our little expedition should consist of Captain 
| Lynch, of the Company’s service ; his brother, Lieutenant Lynch, of the Royal 
Artillery ; Mr. Elliott, as interpreter ; and myself, as the medical officer ; with 
five servants, completely armed. 
| ‘The time for our departure approached. Lieutenant Lynch had started a few 
days before the rest of our party, in order to make some necessary arrangements 
| with the Pasha of Orfa; and I was to set out the following evening. I knew 
| that many dangers awaited me; but the buoyancy of youth and hope disdained 
| to regard them. Indeed, it might be laid down as a general rule, that the hopes 
‘of mankind are stronger than their fears. He who enters afield of battle, which 
| he knows will be sanguinary—he who speculates in the funds on a grand scale, 
or hawks his apples in the street on a small, are all intluenced by the same feel- 
ing of hope, which silences the whispers of Jear Suffice it to say, that | formed 
| no exception to this general rule. And yet 1 confess that, on the evening before 
| my departure, I felt mot a little melancholy I had walked a short distance from 
| the encampment, and sat down to rest by the banks of the “ great river ;” and 
| as I gazed on its dark waters, reflecting the myriad host of glittering stars above, 
| I thought on the bygone times, when the people of the country around me used 
to read in that bright volume the destinies of men and kingdoms ; and whilst to 
me they appeared to shine witha peculiar brightness on that land of tradition, ae 





| 


| though they still recognised in it the favourite abode of their ancient worshippers 
I could not help thinking that, uf st blimity or beauty may be urgt d in defence of 
any superstition, the astrologer of the East may proudly point, in behalf of his 











venerated science, to its lofty mystery, its alliance with heaven, and untold anti- 


juity. 

¥ The unceasing din of the workman’s hammer against the iron sides of our 
vegsels, which were ere long to be launched on waters never ploughed by such 
keel before, had now died away. From the opposite shore, the breeze wafted a 
delicious perfume of mingled sweets, rifled from the dense groves of orange, ci- 
tron, and mulberry ; whilst, somewhat more than a mile lower down, the glanc- 
ing of many twinkling lights marked the site of the town of Bir. The distant 
tinkling of the camel's bell sent its faint music over the water, and contrasted 
strangely with the various sounds that issued from an adjoining encampment of 
Feleyhs (the poorer class of Arabs): some groups of these, returning to their 
tents, clad in the flowing garment of the East, gave a wild and picturesque cha- 
racter to the scene. 

The cold, which is there as intense during the night, as the heat is intolerable 
in the day, compelled me at last to seek again the shelter of our encampment. I 
can only give a faint description of the ‘ admired disorder” which reigned with- 
in its surrounding foss. Let the reader imagine the crowd of soldiers, pedlars, 
sailors, workmen, Arabs, &c. with every variety of costume, language, and pur- 
suit, and he may be enabled to form some faint conception of the ‘confusion 
worse confounded” which pervaded the whole. In full view were the two 
steamers destined to carry our small, but gallant band, where even Watt, in the 
wildest flights of his imagination, could hardly have dreamed of his invention be- 
ing made known. They had been dragged over land some hundreds of miles ; 

were soon to be launched at a place where tradition tells us that Abraham 
crossed the Euphrates, near Bir, hen leaving Haran for the Land of Promise. 
How different must have been the passage of the patriarch, with his wives and 
flocks, over the same stream, that we were now about to descend through the 
agency of elements, once our terror, now our slaves ! 

The following day, Sept. 1, 1835, was occupied with preparations for our fo- 
raging expedition ; for, indeed, they resembled not a little those for a border fo- 
ray in the time of the “bold Buccleuch.” Attention to our arms was the chief 
thing. Elliott, Captain Lynch, and myself, with two servants, were each armed 
with a gun (in general, a double-barrelled one), a pairof pistols, and a sword. 
We crossed the river to Bir in the evening, where, finding our horses in waiting, 
we determined on travelling during the night ; and, as the distance was some- 
thing more than ninety miles, we purposed to divide it into two, or perhaps three, 
stages. Accordingly, having seen our tent, like those of the ancient Scythians, 

‘Quorum plaustra vagas retro trahunt domos,” 


securely placed on one of our horses, and then looking to the condition of our 
arms and priming of our pieces, we mounted our stee is, and, committing our- 
selves to the guidance of one of our Rouasses, we set off at a hand gallop through 
the darkness. Before us, behind us, and around, lay a waste of half chalky, half 
sandy soil, whose undulations resembled those of an ocean suddenly arrested dur- 
ing a storm, and converted into a sandy resemblance of its former self. Over 
at the night cast a mantle of impenetrable darkness. Nothing can be more ex- 
citing than the rapidity of such motion, on a good steed, over a strange country, 
whose features are concealed from the eye ; for the night on which we started 
was particularly dark for that region, and not a star was visible in the heavens. 
No obstacle arrested our progress ; no fence or barrier marked out a spot pecu- 
liarly appropriated ; all seemed in common ; and the instinct by which the guide 
still directed the route, where all was vague and wrapt in mysterious blackness, 
raised an humbling sense of inferiority in those who, thus committed wholly to 
the power of a stranger, felt that, without him, they would be as unable to extri- 
cate themselves from the mighty wilderness, as one of the grains of sand which 
compose it, and which is borne here and there as the storm and whirlwind may 
direct. 

When we had ridden a few miles, we slackened our pace, as we intended to 
keep the same horses during our entire expedition. The night air was bitterly 
cold ; and we were not sorry, after riding about twenty-five miles, to hear our guide 
recommend a halt. Ina moment we dismounted, our tents were pitched,. and 
our horses picketed. As there were some Arabs in our neighbourhood, and their 
propensity to confound the distinction of meum and tuum was pretty well under- 
stood, we took the precaution of fastening the legs of our nags with iron chains 
and padlocks, to prevent their removal. Then, wrapping our cloaks around us, 
we threw ourselves on the ground inside our tents. It was long before I could 
close my eyes, for a cutting wind managed to insinuate itself into the interior, 
from under the canvass, and as yet we were not accustomed to nights in the 
desert. I and my European companions awoke so completely chilled and torpid, 
from the unrefreshing night we had past, that we could hardly sit on horseback. 
Before we mounted, I partook of some bread and coffee, and the rest of the 
party of coffee only ; but neither one nor the other in the form, or after the man- 
ner, our English readers may suppose. Our bread was merely very coarse flour, 
damped, and rolled out flat like oaten cake; whilst our coffee, alas, was not 
measured out in such vessels as the hospitable board of an English mansion would 
display. The measure which contained the coffee, for our entire party could not 
have held more than about half a pint. I was at a loss at first to understand 
how they would heat it, when one of the servants entered the tent with a bundle 
of twigs, from a shrub called the camel-thorn,* a small, stunted sort of bush, 
found almost universally in the desert, and of which the camel is particularly fond. 
Its thorny nature, by irritating his mouth, causes an increased secretion of saliva ; 
and thus ensures, by the moisture, an invaluable source of refreshment to that 
faithful servant of man. A light was soon struck, and the twigs, along with dried 
camels’ manure, furnished a fire, with which‘our coffee was prepared ; and two 
very small cups, made of china called Tassa, and not larger than liqueur glasses, 
were filled with the fragrant beverage, and served round to each individual.— 
This may rather surprise those who recollect the huge tankards and mighty sir- 
loins of old England; yet, when about to be exposed to the burning rays of a sun 
such as there parches the face of the earth, it would be madness todrink, either 
immediately before or during any violent exercise, more than barely moistens the 
mouth, as the certain consequence would be fever or vertigo. The Arabs them- 
selves are so well aware of this. that, if they see a stranger raising a goblet of 
even plain water to his lips, during a journey in the heat of the day, they will 
rush on him, and restrain from quenching his thirst at what they know must be 
the peril of his life. 

As soon as our tent was repacked, we again set off, and the gradually increas- 
ing warmth of the sun soon thawed our half-frozen limbs ; but the heat ere long 
became so intolerable, that we could have wished ourselves investigating ice- 
bergs with Captain Parry atthe North Pole. Nor was the sun our only foe, for 
myriads of sand-flies now commenced slaking their thirst in the blood of those 
who had dared to intrude upon their domain. Elliott recommended me to try a 
pipe, and endeavour to put them to flight with the smoke. I adopted the advice, 
and called to my seycr, or groom, for one. ‘To my surprise, he produced from 
his saddle-bag, with a knowing smile of self-satisfaction, a Narghela, or large 
glass vessel, half filled with water, through which passed a long elastic tube, 
connected with a head-piece for holding tobacco. On my expressing surprise at 
finding myself in possession of such a travelling companion, he replied that he 
had purchased it at Bir with some of my money, as he considered it impossi- 
ble that an effendi (gentleman) like me could travel without some such conve- 
nience. Its size and weight made me internally exclaim, with Byron’s Sardana- 
palus, “ Carry Caucasus!” and I was not a little relieved by the ingenious man- 
ner in which the seyer managed the matter subsequently, for he placed the Nar- 
ghela within his own holster, and having filled it with tobacco, proceed to kindle 
some camel’s dung and charcoal in the wire covering of the pipe, by striking a 
light with a flint and steel, and then rapidly whirling it round his head. When 
thoroughly lit, he fixed the whole on the top of the tobacco, and then very deli- 
berately commenced smoking. I could not at first conceive how my servant's 
using the pipe was to drive the sandflies from me, and heard Elliott, who was a 
more experienced traveller, laughing loudly at my confusion ; but my servant, 
when, after a few whiffs, he had succeeded in igniting the tobacco, touching his 
head and heart, presented the tube with great solemnity. As it was nearly five 
feet in length, we contrived by a little management to keep our horses sufficient- 
ly near to enable me to enjoy all the benefit, whilst my servant had all the en- 
cumbrance, of the angola. ? 

In spite of the fatigue, however, we made a very merry party ; and the laugh 
and the joke were kept up, even when, in figurative language, we might have 
been lifted in ladles from our horses. Elliott and his travels were an "nfailing 
refuge against either ennwi or fatigue. Never had I met so singular a being.— 
He had been, alternately, a physician in England, a hakim in Turkey, a sheik in 
Arabia, a soldier at the storming of Varna, an exile in Siberia, a pedlar at Bag- 
dad, and, just then, the dragoman of Chesney's expedition. Baron Humboldt 
was nothing to him. From his infancy, an incurable disease, a thirst for wan- 
dering, had haunted him ; and though Murad the Unlucky was not to be com- 
pered to him in number of misfortunes, vet, to the last, he indulged his uncon- 
querable propensity. Poor Elliott! his jests and his tales will no more be 
heard, for his wanderings are ended ; but we have reason to hope that an abler 
pen than ours will ere long rescue from oblivion the memory of one whose life 
was not as that of other men, and one page of whose existence might be spun 
out into fifty modern romances, through the meadows of whose wide margins 
glides a sickly stream of puling sentiment and affected nonsense. 

When we had jogged on a little longer, and the noon of day and of suffering 
from heat was approaching, we hailed with delight, in the distance, a caray anse- 
rai, or khan. isions of refreshment, sleep, boiled rice and milk, danced before 


._* The roots of the camel-thorn strike very deep into the ground, and thereby the plant 
is enabled to thrive when there is no moisture on the surface. The Arabs are well aware 
of this, and have not neglected to profit by it ; for, splitting it near the lower part of the 
stem, they insert into the fissure the seed of the water-melon, and the latter, thus graft- 
ed, thrives ; and when the desert presents nothing but barrenness, they are enabled to 
enjoy the cooling refreshment of a succulent and wholesome fruit. 


our eyes. Ah! little can those whose ideas of an hotel are drawn from the 
gilded saloons of the Clarendon, Meurice, or the cafes of the Palais Royal, ima- 
gine how a traveller can hail with any thing short of unmitigated horror the 
building to which we were then approaching. It stood alone in the burning 
noonday heat, the hermit of the wide desolate plain, a speck of life in the gene- 
ral lassitude of nature. There it stood, with its four square walls of muddy-co- 
loured bricks, without aperture or window of any kind—inhospitable as the bleak 
region around it. . ; 

At first I fancied that we had mistaken some deserted limekiln of the ancient 
Babylonians for a caravanserai. On going round to the other side, however, we 
found a large arched gateway, opening upon a courtyard, which was surrounded 
by arches set deep in the walls. Between the several arches were niches, at a 
height of about three or four feet from the ground, and capable of holding two 
persons. ‘These are used in summer time for sleeping or resting in ; whilst the 
arches lead to stables,which encircle the entire building, and in which are‘niches 
similar to those outside, serving as sleeping places in winter. The courtyard 
was filled at the time we entered with leather-merchants, and others, resting on 
their way from Orfa to Bir. ‘Their horses were left to walk about, whilst their 
owners regaled themselves with the invariable refreshment of the country, 
pipes and coffee. ‘This sight made us turn our attention to dinner ; and we soon 
found amongst the motley assemblage him whom we were to regard as host.— 
He was a tall Arab, of a thievish, yet good-humoured cast of countenance, 
bronzed by the sun, and clad ina white flowing robe, with a turban of the same 
colour. ‘To such of our readers as take an interest in this Boniface, we must 
observe that he was not the proprietor of the place. The khans are often built 
by the government, but more generally by persons who, in a country where life 
and property are never secure, endeavour to save some of their money by invest- 
ing it in a building of the nature we have described, and the so doing 1s consi- 
dered an act of meritorious charity ; whilst the necessity of having, in such un- 
civilised and desolate regions, some resting-place for the traveller, obliges all 
parties to respect these khans as sacred asylums. The proprietor, however, 
whose money has built them, is allowed to let them out to some person like our 
host of the white turban, who charges a para, or some very small coin, to all 
entering them for repose ; and at the same time sells tobacco, milk, rice, &c. 
&c. &c. at a price which, however moderate it may appear to an English tra- 
veller, is generally proportioned to the impossibility of obtaining such refresh- 
ments elsewhere. We were not very fortunate as to our dinner, but were as 
merry as boiled rice and cold water could make us ; and then retired to the seve- 
ral niches in the walls, as choice or whim directed, to smoke, sleep, read, or 
write. At ten o'clock at night, we came forth like owls from our secret lurking 
places, and again mounting our fleet coursers, were borne through darkness to- 
wards our destination. A few hours saw the glorious disc of the sun lifting itself 
over the far edge of the eastern horizon ; and in less than three minutes from 
the first faint blush of dawn, the darkness had fled like a culprit from the all-see- 
ing eye of the god of day. The morning found us with a vast plain in our 
rear, and before us a chain of low caleareous hills, their surface covered in many 
parts with large basaltic blocks. On the nearest, about a mile from the place 
where daylight broke, I observed a crowd of shapeless objects, which a nearer 
approach showed to be a large number of horses and camels, with their attend- 
ants. We arrived a few minutes before the travellers had altered the arrange- 
ment of their picquets, which was rather curious. ‘The camels and horses were 
fastened together by the legs in a large circle, with their heads towards its cen- 
tre, where was piled the baggage with which they had been loaded. Here their 
owners had bivouacked during the night. We were not long in discovering the 
cause which had attracted them to the place, in a well of rather singular forma- 
tion, and considerable size. It was more than sixty feet in length and twenty in 
breadth, covered over with a stone roof, and open at each extremity. ‘The water 
was clear as the most crystal rivulet of my own native mountains: and he whose 
eye has rested for many days on regions of dust and sand, is alone capable of ap- 
preciating the cool delight with which the eye reposes on the limpid depths of 
that secret wave 

Wells such as these are never wantonly abused, even by the wildest of Ish- 
mael’s descendants. ‘Though on the route of the great caravans from Damascus 
to Mecca, several towns and villages make annual presents to the sheiks of the 
neighbouring Bedouin tribes, to ensure their protection of the wells ; as these 
lawless freebooters, who claim the wilderness as their peculiar patrimony, have 
sometimes, though very rarely, poisoned or polluted the water of a spring along 
the line of march of an expected caravan, that they may reap a rich harvest of 
booty from the weakness of their foes, caused by the consequent sickness or 
thirst. In Napolean’s campaign in Egypt, the same means were had recourse 
to; and many will doubtless recollect Bourrienne’s anecdote of the emperor | 
drinking from a ell thus polluted, whilst he was compelled by the stench 
of the water to hold his nostrils. The frequent contests of the herdsmen of 
Abraham and Isaac with those of the kings, or rather sheiks, of the coun- 
try, as narrated in Genesis, may give an idea of the vast importance attached 
to the possession of a well. In general, those in the open country belong to 
particular tribes, who claim an exclusive right to water their herds at them ; 
and, in seasons of drought, a female is frequently stationed at the well, to 
exact a small contribution from travellers for the refreshing beverage.— 
Those, however, who sink wells themselves, have the privilege of transmitting 
them in direct descent to their posterity ; and, many thousand years ago, Isaac 
claimed this privilege, and recovered from the Philistines the wells which his fa- 
ther Abraham had dug. The proprietors of such springs, like those of the khans 
I have described, are rarely molested in their possessions ; for the Arabs have a 
superstition, that the owner of a well is sure to prosper, since the blessings of all 
who drink from them fall upon him. Of such importance, in those countries, is 
the possession of water, that very frequently the land-tax paid to government is 
regulated by the facility of obtaining that necessary of life. Thus whole re- 
gions of the wilderness, which is never watered save during the rainy season, 
pays no tax whatever; or, to speak more properly, is not cultivated at all. For 
a brief fortnight or three weeks, it is covered with the most beautiful green, 
decked with a profusion of the brightest flowers, and starts at once into the full 
bloom of the most Inxuriant freshness. The traveller passes a wide, trackless 
region, of arid dust ;—a week elapses, and, lo! the same is now covered with a 
delightful carpet of the most refreshing verdure. The desert has become a gar- 
den. But its beauty is, alas! as fleeting in duration as it was sudden in its 
growth ; and benefits none, save, perhaps, the flocks of a few fellahs, who seek 
to rescue a scanty meal from the approaching desolation which awaits the short 
dream of loveliness that had gladdened the wild. Land that lies near a well in 
Persia pays 2 tax of 5 per cent. on the produce ; that which is watered from an 
aqueduct, 15; and that which is situated by arunning stream, 20 ;—these rates 
being paid after a deduction allowed for the price of seed, and 10 per cent. for 
the reapers. The well at which we stopped on our route from Bir was remarka- 
ble for having some steps leading down to it, which is not general in the East, 
though sometimes found in India, and im very rare instances in Persia. At Cai- 
ro, the celebrated reservoir known as Joseph's Well has a descent of 150 steps. 
But so rare in the East is any descent to a well, that Chardin, according to Har- 
mer, wishes to explain that at which Abralfam’s servant met Rebecca as a mere 
reservoir of rain-water, in consequence of the expression used in the Bible, that 
“‘she went down into the well and drew water.” Leaving the critics to settle 
this point, we must proceed, for we have lingered, perhaps, a little too long near 
our well ; but who would not do so in the desert 7 

A couple of hours’ more riding brought us within sight of Orfa, the capital of 
the pashalic of the same name. ‘The sun was now high in tie heavens, bathing 
in golden splendour the minarets of the many mosques that adorn the town. On 
the summit of the range of mountains nearest Orfa was the magnificent ruin of 
an old Saracenic castle, whose gigantic remains tell a tale of many a conflict in 
their crumbling pillars, and impress the mind with a sense of the power and wealth 
of its former owners. 

I well remember the delight with which the eye rested on the vineyards, gar- 
dens, and beautiful cultivation, which announced our near approach to Orfa. It 
is situated on a low, green range of hills ; toa branch of which the inhabitants 
have given the name of the mountains of Nimrod. They still point out to the 
traveller a fountain, which they hold in high veneration, as tradition narrates that 
in it Job performed his first ablutions when relieved from his afflictions. Never 
let learning or scepticism interrupt the almost holy belief with which the true 
traveller should repose on the beautiful traditions of the East, if he means to sur- 
render himself to the poetry of that still romantic clime. For my part, during 
my travels. I made it a rule to yield implicit credit to every thing. Thus, I firm- 
ly believed in the ruins of no less than three towers of Babel, and two Babylons ; 
and am convinced that I have gazed on the identical Paradise which witnessed 
the innucence and the fall of man; and if the reader means to go on pleasantly 
with me, he must profess my creed, at least for a time. 

The active and well-judged policy of Redschid Pasha was evinced in the nu- 
merous villages which on every side dotted the plains, formerly visited only by 
the nomadic tribes for the purposes of pasture. We despatched a couple of our 
kouasses, or servants, before us, a8 avant cowriers, to announce our approach to 
Lieutenant Lynch, who was henceforward to assume the command of our 
little party. We were met by them, on their return, at the principal en- 
trance, which is very fine. They were accompanied by servants of the pasha, 
who had been directed to wait on us, and act as guides to the residence allotted 
tous. It was not long before we reached it, after winding through several nar- 
row streets, which presented a gloomy appearance, from the few windows visi- 
ble in the exterior of the houses ; and entering a large courtyard, we were shewn 
into a long narrow apartment, with a low divan, or carpeted sofa, round it. The 
room was filled ; and our friend was seated at the upper end, holding a levee, at- 
tended by the idle and the curious of the place. We were heartily welcomed 
with a really British shake of the hand by him, though none of his Turkish or 








Arab visitors noticed our entry by risiug or saluting us in any manner. I was 
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much amused by the transformation of Lynch into an Egyptian, for he was pa- 
tronising the garb of that country ; and was glad to hear that there was a pros- 
pect of getting something to eat, as the pasha was in the habit of making pres- 
ents to Lynch’s mess, and mending his dinner of rice with the most royal gift of 
achop. Accordingly, we all made a hearty meal, and then prepared to visit the 
town, which is really well worthy the attention of the traveller. It contains a 
population of 50,000, according to Buckingham ; but I should think 40,000 would 
more accurately represent the number. Its foundation is ascribed to Nimrod ; 
and many pilgrims visit it as the reputed birthplace of Abraham. ‘The Moslems 
have a splendid mosque built in honour of the patriarch ; in whose precincts is a 
small lake, filled with sacred fish, that lead a jolly life, swimming, drinking, and 
eating ; whilst the faithful love to wander round its margin, smoking and gazing 
on its waters, and occasionally summoning up sufficient energy to fling a piece of 
bread to the finny inhabitants of the pond, who eagerly crowd to the surface to 
catch it. It is the most beautiful place of worship I have ever seen in the Otto 

man empire. ‘There is a large garden, filled with various fruit-trees, near the 
west side of the lake ; and the tall white mulberries, with their masses of foliage 
form a beautiful contrast to the lofty and elegant minarets of the mosque. Tn 

the evening, how delightful to wander beneath the cypress boughs, which waved 

in dark and gloomy pride around the splendid fagade ; and never before had I so 

entirely surrendered myself to the intoxicating influence of the climate, which 

there soothes without completely enervating, and laps the soul, as it were, in 
dreams of listless pleasure, whilst the stream of life glides on without a murmur 
or a ripple, reflecting in its placid depths a sky without a cloud. But I am an 
enthusiast—and why should I not be? What is life without enthusiasm '—that 

electric magic which alone can bring interest to the dulness of our existence, and 
fling light over its darkest page. Yet even then was I not without employment, 
for the fame of the “ hakim” had preceded me ; and as soon as the arrival was 
known of a doctor, possessed of such powerful incantations and potent herbs as 
to drive Azrael, the Angel of Death, before him, with as much ease as he could 
flap a mosquito, the reader may be assured that I obtained an extensive practice 
amongst all the invalids of the place ; and if my divan was not as fashionably at- 
tended as that of the pasha, it certainly boasted of a more motley and extraor- 
dinary assemblage,—the maimed, the blind, the lame and the halt, were there. 

Some of them I blistered, others I bled ; whilst to the majority, who were with 
little other ailment than curiosity to see me, I was very liberal in doling out 
bread pills. ‘They were all delighted at the treatment they received ; and whe- 
ther cured or not, testiiied their gratitude by bringing innumerable presents of 
dates, watermelons, and fowls, so that we were soon placed beyond the necessity 
of relying on the generosity of the pasha. 

I shall never forget one Arab—a poor fellah, the lowest class of labourers—who 
same to me one morning, and, having made a profound salaam, informed me that 
the God of the Faithful and his Prophet had descended on his tongue in a blis- 
ter; but that, in adream that night, he had learned that Allah had sent to this 
city a man of great knowledge who would remove it. Having, in the most so- 
lemn and impressive manner | could assume, examined his tongue, I proceeded 
forthwith to mix for him a very strong Seidlitz powder ; and having made him 
hold one vessel in his hand, containing the alkaline portion, proceeded to pour in 
the other, ordering him to drink. When he lifted the mixture towards his mouth, 
and beheld it phizzing and bubbling, he fell flat on his face, exclaiming, ‘* God is 
great, and Mahomet is his Prophet! but his servant will surely be scalded.”— 
On my imperatively desiring him again to drink it, he raised the vessel to his 
mouth, with signs of the greatest terror, and, having blown on it to cool it, com- 
menced drinking, when his surprise at finding it cold nearly drove him to his 
prayers again. And thus I had the pleasure of establishing my reputation as 
one of the greatest magicians who had ever visited the city. 

I imay as well mention here a circumstance which occurred to me in the 
course of my medical practice at Bir, and which proves that the Arabs perfectly 
understand the meaning of getting a quid pro quo. One day an Arab of the more 
respectable class, called at Colonel Chesney’s encampment; and, requesting to 
see the hakim, was immediately brought to my tent. Having stroked his beard 
with great solemnity, and mace a profound salaam, he begged of me to cross the 
river and visit one of his wives, whom he described as suflering under a strange 
malady ; and then he pointed to a large cask of water, which lay at the entrance 
of the tent. Such acescription was not the best on which to found an accurate 
** diagnosis,” so I agreed to accompany him to his home, and visit the lady in 
person. [ was soon ushered into a court-yard belonging to a_tolerably-sized 
house ina narrow street, from whence we passed through two or three half-fur- 
nished apartinents into that appropriated to the women. ‘There, in a comer, 
lay the object of his fond solicitude and tender care, in the shape of a huge mass 
of living flesh, at least seventeen stone, which, reclining on a pile of cushions and 
carpets was propped up on each side by two female slaves. Her face was veiled, but 
a glance at her form convinced me she was in the last stage of a confirmed drop- 
sy. The husband, however, insisted on my doing something for her. I need 
not trouble the reader with the details of the ** tap,” nor the modesty and screams 
of the women, but shall pass on to the following morning, when | was surprised 
by a visit from my Arab friend accompanied by w servant bearing a costly carpet, 
as a present to me in return for my medical services. Some time more elapsed, 
and, at the same hour, as I was quietly seated on my new acquisition at the en- 
trance of my tent, the same pair again approached. ‘The master briefly informed 
me that his wife was dead, and that he was come to trouble me for the carpet in 
consequence. 

I was, of course, astounded at so great an indignity offered to my profession ; 
and recollecting that to * lay upon their backs” was “the readiest way of reason- 
ing with Cossacks,”’ and inferring that the same inductive method of reasoning 
might be of some avail with an Arab, drew forth quietly one of my pistols, 
loaded to the muzzle with atmospheric air, and presented it at the ungrateful 
widower, on which he and his attendant scampered off, leaving me undisputed 
lord of the carpet. 

Nothing but the ignorance of an Arab could justify such a requisition on his 
part ; but it is probable that the simple habits of his tribe had not tanght him that 
the diplomatists of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, like many in the Foreign Office, are as 
often fee’d for deaths and failures as success. ; 

It is, of course, with much grief that I find myself in my character of an im- 
partial historian obliged here to mention that the pasha was subject to one beset- 
ting sin, ill-suiting a person of his dignity and station. In a word, he was a strict 
Moslem in every respect, and conformed to all the precepts of the Koran, except 
in abstinence from that juice which “ makes glad the heart of man ;”’ and though 
in the other items of his faith a stanch follower of the Prophet, though he ab- 
stained from any foolish continence ill-becoming the professor of tenets which re- 
garded celibacy as a crime, and enjoined on the favoured Mussulman the duty of 
possessing a well-stored harem, thus directing his thoughts to the blessed houris 
in another world by anticipating their pleasures in this—yet, alas! rumour said 
that he was emphatically a “‘ three-bottle man.”” We were therefore excluded 
from the exalted pleasure of sharing the festivities of his table, lest the eye of a 
stranger might be shocked at witnessing the creed of Mecca profaned. We were, 
however, amongst the loungers at his divan, and were regularly | am from his 
cuisine ; whilst, in addition to other marks of civility, he presented Lynch with a 
fine Arab mare, that became his faithful and favourite companion in many a subse- 
quent roving expedition. 


——EE 
THE BEDFORD-ROW CONSPIRACY. 
[Continued from a former number of the Albion.} 
SHOWS HOW THE PLOT BEGAN TO THICKEN IN OR ABOUT BEDFORD-ROW. 


[Several weeks ago we gave the first part of this article, but as, in the interim, 
the number of our readers has received a considerable accession, we briefly give 
a summary view ef that part, in order to keep up the connexion of the story. 
John Perkins is a young man possessed of a house in Bedford Row producing 
about £100 per annum, and, being a student in the law. Lucy Gorgon is an or- 
phan,aristocratic on her father’s side, and democratic on the maternal side of the 
family. Sir George Gorgon is her father’s brother, a petulant, insolent man, who 
has gradually lost much parliamentary interest at Oldborough, through the in- 
trigues of an attorney, Mr. Scully, who in course of years has become the lead- 
ing member for that borough, and is in a fair way to oust Sir George altogether 
Miss Gorgon resides a portion of her time with her aristocratic relations the Gor- 
gons, and the remainder with her humbler relative Mrs. Biggs. She has some 

‘ew thousands of independent fortune and she and John Perkins are deeply in love 
with each other, neither of these are over-gifted with wisdom, but both have 
many good qualities and are simple hearted. ‘They have been taking their sun- 
day’s walk in the Regent's Park, and after feeding the animals in the Zoological 
Gardens, Miss Gorgon has just leapt down from the rails, when she suddenly finds 
herself surrounded by her cousins the Gorgons and their vulgar and insolent mo- 
ther.] 

* Miss Lucy !” 

“Upon my word!” 

“I’m hanged if it arn’t Lucy! How do, Lucy” 
and Master Gorgon in a breath. 

Lucy came forward, bending down her ambrosial curls, and blushing as a mo- 
dest young woman should; for in truth the scrape was very awkward—and as 
for John Perkins, he made a start, and then a step forwards, and then two back- 
wards, and then began laying hands upon his black satin stock—in short, the sun 
did net shine at that moment upon a man who looked so exquisitely foolish. 

“ Miss Lucy Gorgon, is your aunt, is Mrs Briggs here *” said Lady Gorgon, 
drawing herself up with much state. 

“ Mrs. Biggs, aunt,” said Lucy, demurely. 

“ Biggs or Briggs, madam, it 1s not of the slightest consequence. I presume 
that persons in my rank of life are not expected to know every body’s name in 
Magdeburg-square ? (Lady Gorgon had ahouse in Baker-street, and a dismal 
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house it was.) Not here,” continued she, rightly interpreting Lucy’s silence, 
“wor here !—and may I ask how long it is that young ladies have been allowed 
to walk abroad without chaperons : and to—to take a part in such scenes, as that 
which we have just seen acted ¢” 

To this question—and indeed it was rather difficult to answer—Miss Gorgon 
had no reply. ‘There were the six grey eyes of her cousins glowering at her : 
there was George Augustus Frederic examining her with an air of extreme won- 
der, Mademoiselle the governess turning her looks demurely away, and awful 
Lady Gorgon glancing fiercely at her in front. Not mentioning the footman and 
poodle, what could a poor, modest, timid girl plead before such an inquisition, 
especially when she was clearly guilty! Add to this, that as Lady Gorgon, that 
majestic woman, always remarkable for her size and insolence of demeanour, had 
planted herself in the middle of the path, and spoke at the extreme pitch of her 
voice, many persons walking in the neighbourhood, had heard her ladyship’s 
speech, and stopped, and seemed disposed to await the rejoinder. 

“For Heaven's sake, aunt, don’t draw a crowd around us,” said Lucy, who in- 
deed was glad of the only escape that lay in her power. “I will tell you of the 
—of the circumstances of—of my engagement with this gentleman—with Mr. 
Perkins,” added she in a softer tone—so soft that the ’erkins was quite inaudible. 

“A Mr. What ! An engagement without consulting your guardians!” scream- 
ed her ladyship, “this must be looked to! Jerningham, call round my carriage. 
Mademoiselle, you will have the goodness to walk home with Master Gorgon, 
and carry him if you please, where there is wet, and, girls, as the day is fine, you 
will do likewise. Jerningham, you will attend the young ladies. Miss Gorgon, 
I will thank you to follow me immediately ;” and so saying, and looking at the 
crowd with ineffable scorn, and at Mr. Perkins not at all, the lady bustled away 
forwards, the files of Gorgon daughters and governess closing round and envelop- 
ing poor Lucy, who found herself carried forward against ker will, and in a mi- 
nute seated in her aunt’s coach, along with that tremendous person. 

Her case was bad enough, but what was it to Perkins’s? Fancy his blank 
surprise and rage at having his love thus suddenly ravished from him, and his de- 
licious ¢ete-a-tete interrupted. He managed, in an inconceivably short space of 
time, to conjure up half a million obstacles to his union. What should he do? 
he would rush on to Baker-street, and wait there until his Lucy left Lady Gorgon’s 
house. ; : 

He could find no vehicle for him in the Regent’s Park, and was in consequence 
obliged to make his journey on foot. Of course, he nearly killed himself with 
running, and ran so quick, that he was just in time to see the two ladies step out 
of Lady Gorgon’s carriage at her own house, and to hear Jerningham’s fellow- 
footman roar to the Gorgonian coachman, ‘ Half-past seven ;” at which hour we 
are, to this day, convinced that Lady Gorgon was going out to dine. Mr. Jer- 
ningham’s associate having banged-to the door, with an insolent look towards 
Perkins, who was prying in with a most suspicious and indecent curiosity, retired 
exclaiming, ‘* That chap has a hi to our great-coat, I reckon,” and left John Per- 
kins to pace the street and be miserable. 

John Perkins then walked resolutely up and down dismal Baker-street, deter- 
mined on an eclaircissement. He was for some time occupied in thinking how it 
was that the Gorgons were not at church, they who made such a parade of piety : 
and John Perkins smiled as he passed the chapel, and saw that two charity-ser- 
mons were to be preached that day—and therefore it was that General Gorgon 
read prayers to his family at home in the morning. 

Perkins at last saw that little general, in blue frock-coat and spotless buff 
gloves, saunter scowling home; and half an hour before his arrival, had wit- 
nessed the entrance of Jerningham, and the three gaunt Miss Gorgons, poodle, 
son-and-heir, and French governess, protected by him, into Sir George’s man- 
sion. 

“Can she be going to stay all night?” mused poor John, after being on the 
watch for three hours, “ that footman is the only person who has left the house,” 
when presently, to his inexpressible delight, he saw a very dirty hackney-coach 


clatter up to the Gorgon door, out of which first issued the ruby plush breeches | 


and stalwart calves of Mr. Jerningham; these were followed by his body, and 
then the gentleman, ringing modestly, was admitted. 

Again the door opened—a lady came out, nor was she followed by the footman, 
who crossed his legs at the doorpost, and allowed her to mount the jingling ve- 
hicle as best she might. Mr. Jerningham had witnessed the scene in the Park- 
gardens, had listened to the altercation, through the library keyhole, and had been 
mighty sulky at being ordered to call a coach for this young woman. He did not 
therefore deign to assist her to mount. 

But there was one who did! Perkins was by the side of his Lucy : he had seen 
her start back, and cry, “ La, John !” had felt her squeeze his arm—had mounted 
with her into the coach, and then shouted with a voice of thunder to the coach- 
man, 

“ Caroline-place, Mecklenburgh-square !’ 

But Mr. Jerningham would have been much more surprised and puzzled if he 
had waited one minute longer, and seen this Mr. Perkins, who had so gallantly 
escaladed the hackney-coach, stept out of it with the most mortified, miserable, 
chapfallen countenance possible. 

The fact is, he had found poor Lucy sobbing fit to break her heart, and instead 
of consoling her as he expected, he only seemed to irritate her further: for she 
said, “ Mr. Perkins—I beg—lI insist, that you leave the carriage ;” and when 
Perkins made some movement (which, not being in the vehicle.at the time, we 
have never been able to comprehend,) she suddenly sprung from the back-seat, 
and began pulling at a large piece of cord, which communicated with the wrist of 
the gentleman driving ; and, screaming to him at the top of her voice, bade him 
immediately to stop 

This Mr. Coachman did, with a curious, puzzled, grinning air. 

Perkins descended, and on being asked, “* Vere ham I to drive the young ‘oman, 
sir,” I am sorry to say muttered something like an oath, and uttered the above- 
mentioned words, ** Caroline-place, Mecklenburgh-square,” in a tone which I 
should be inclined to describe as both dogged and sheepish—very diflerent from 
that cheery voice, which he had used when first he gave the order 

Poor Lucy in the course of those fatal three hours, which had passed while 
Mr. Perkins was pacing up and down Baker-street, had received a lecture which 
lasted exactly one hundred and eighty minutes: from, her aunt first, then from 
her uncle, whom we have seen marching homewards, and often from both to- 
gether. 
~ Sir George Gorgon and his lady poured out such a flood of advice and abuse 
against the poor girl, that she came away from the interview quite timid and cow- 
ering ; and when she saw John Perkins (the sly rogue! how well he thought he 
had managed the trick!) she shrunk from him as if he had been a demon of 
wickedness, ordered him out of the carriage and went home by herself, convinced 
that she had committed some tremendous sin. 

While, then, her coach jingled away to Caroline-place, Perkins, once more 
alone, bent his steps in the same direction—a desperate heart-stricken man—he 
passed by the beloved’s door—saw lights in the front drawing-room—felt proba- 
bly that she was there—but he could not go in. Moodily he paced down Doughty- 
street, and turning abruptly into Bedford-row, rushed into his own chambers, 
where Mrs. Snooks, the laundress, had prepared his humble sabbath meal. 

A cheerful fire blazed in his garret, and Mrs. Snooks had prepared for him the 
favourite blade-bone he loved (blest four days’ dinner for a bachelor, roast, cold, 
hashed, grilled blade-bone, the fourth being better than the first); but although 
he usually did rejoice in this meal, ordinarily, indeed, grumbling that there was 
not enough to satisfy him—he, on this occasion, after two mouthfuls, flung down 
his knife and fork, and buried his two claws in his hair , 

“ Snooks,”’ satd he at last, very moedily, ‘‘ remove this d— mu 
my writing-things, and some hot brandy-and-water.” 

This was done without much alarm, for you must know that Perkins used to 
dabble in poetry, and ordinarily prepared himself for composition by this kind of 
stimulus. 

He wrote hastily a few lines, 

“ Snooks, put on your bonnet,” said he, “ and carry this—you know where ?” 
he added, in such a hollow heart-breaking tone of voice, that affected poor Snooks 
almost to tears. She went, however, with the note, which was to this purpose : 

“Luev! Lucy! my soul's love—what has happened! [am writing this (a 
gulp of brandy-and-water) in a state bordering on distraction—madness—insan- 
ity (another.) Why did you send me out of the coach in that cruel, cruel way ? 
Write to me a word, a line—tell me, tell me, I may come to you—and leave not 
in this agonizing condition your faithful (glog—glog—glog—the whole glass) 

‘ian 

He never signed John Perkins in fall—he couldn't, it was so unromantic. 

“‘ Well this missive was despatched by Mrs. Snooks, and Perkins in a fear- 
ful state of excitement, haggard, wild, and with more brandy-and-water, awaited 
the return of his messenger. 4 

When at length, after an absence of about forty years, as it scemed to 
him, the old lady returned with a large packet, Perkins seized it with a trem- 
bling hand, and was yet more frightened to see the handwriting of Mrs. or Miss 
Biggs 

* My dear Mr. Perkins,” she began, “ although I am not your soul's adored. I 
performed her part for once, since I have read your letter: as I told her—you 
need not be very much alarmed, although Lucy 1s at this moment in bed and un- 
well, for the poor girl has had a sad scene at her grand uncle’s house in Baker- 
street, and came home Rest, however, will restore her, for 
she is not one of your nervous sort, and I hope when you come in the morning, 

vou will see her as blooming as she was when you went out to-day on that un- 
lucky walk. 

“ See what Sir George Gorgon says of us all! You won't challenge him I 
know, as he is to be your uncle, and so I may show you his letter 

‘Good night, my dear John ; do not go quite distracted before morning ; and 
believe me your loving aunt, * Barsara Bices.” 


tton, give me 
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« Baker-street, 11 December. 

“ Major-general Sir George Gorgon has heard with the utmost disgust and 
surprise of the engagement which Miss Lucy has thought fit to form. 

“ The major-general cannot conceal his indignation at the share which Miss 
Biggs has taken in this disgraceful transaction. 

“Sir George Gorgon puts an absolute veto upon all further communication 
between his niece and the low-born adventurer who has been admitted into her 
society, and begs to say that Lieutenant Fitch, of the Life-guards, is the gentle- 
man who he intends shal! marry Miss Gorgon. 

“It is the major-general’s wish, that on the 28th Miss Gorgon 
ready to come to his house, in Baker-street, where she will be more safe from 
impertinent intrusions than she has been in Mucklebury-square. 

“Mrs. Biggs, 
“* Caroline-place, 
“‘ Mecklenburgh-square.” 

When poor John Perkins read this epistle, blank rage and wonder filled his 
soul, at the audacity of the little general who thus, without the smallest title in 
the world, pretended to dispose of the hand and fortune of his niece. ‘The fact is, 
that Sir George had such a transcendent notion of his own dignity and station 
that it never for a moment entered his head that his niece, or any body else con- 
nected with him, should take a single step in life without previously receiving 
his orders, and Mr. Fitch, a baronet’s son, having expressed an admiration of 
Lucy, Sir George had determined that his suit should be accepted, and really 
considered Lucy’s preference of another as downright treason. 

John Perkins determined on the death of Fitch as the very least reparation that 
should satisfy him ; and vowed too that some of the general’s blood should be 
shed for the words which he had dared to utter. 

We have said that William Pitt Scully, Esq., M.P., occupied the first floor of 
Mr. Perkin’s house, in Bedford-row ; and the reader is further to be informed that 
an immense friendship had sprung up between these two gentlemen. The fact 
is, that poor John was very much flattered by Scully’s notice, and began in a 
very short time to fancy himself a political personage ; for he had made several 
of Scully’s speeches, written more than one letter from him to his consti- 
tuents, and, in a word, acted as his gratis clerk. At least a guinea a week did 
Mr. Perkins save to the pockets of Mr. Scully, and with hearty good will too, 
for he adored the great William Pitt, and believed every word that dropped from 
the pompous lips of that gentleman. 

Well, after having discussed Sir George Gorgon’s letter, poor Perkins, in the 
utmost fury of mind that his darling should be slandered so, feeling a desire for 
fresh air, determined to descend to the garden, and smoke a cigar in that rural 
quiet spot. The night was very calm. The moonbeams slept softly upon the 
| herbage of Gray's Inn-gardens, and bathed with silver splendour Tibbald’s-row. 
| A million of little frisky twinkling stars attended their queen, who looked with 
bland round face upon their gambols, as they peeped in and out from the azure 
heavens. Along Gray’s-inn wall a lazy row of cabs stood listlessly, for who 
would call a cab on such a night? Meanwhile their drivers, at the alehouse near, 
smoked the short pipe or quaffed the foaming beer. Perhaps from Gray’s-inn- 
lane some broken sounds of Irish revelry might rise. Issuing perhaps from Ray- 
mond-buildings-gate, six lawyers’-clerks might whoop a tipsy song—or the loud 
watchman yells the passing hour—but beyond this all was silence, and young 
| Perkins as he sat in the summer-house at the bottom of the garden, and contem- 
| plated the peaceful heaven, felt some influences of it entering into his soul, and 
almost forgetting revenge, thought but of peace and love. 

Presently he was aware there was some one else pacing the garden. Who 
| could it be !—not Blatherwick, for he passed the sabbath with his grandmamma 
| at Clapham—not Scully surely, for he always went to Bethesda chapel, and to a 
| select prayer-meeting afterwards. Alas! it was Scully—for though that gentle- 
| man said he went to chapel, we have it for a fact that he did not always keep 
| his promise, and was at this moment employed in rehearsing an extempore speech 
which he proposed to deliver at St. Stephen’s 

‘Had I, sir,” spouted he, with folded arms, slow pacing to and fro, “ had I, 
| Sir, entertained the smallest possible intention of addressing the House on the 
| present occasion—hum, on the present occasion—I would have endeavoured to 
| prepare myself in a way that shotld have at least shown my sense of the great- 
| hess of the subject before the House’s consideration, and the nature of the dis- 
tinguished audience I have the honour to address. I am, sir, a plain man—born 
of the people—myself one of the people, having won, thank Heaven, an honour- 
able fortune and position by my own honest labour; and standing here as I 











do— 


* * * * * + 


Here Mr. Scully (it may be said that he never made a speech without bragging 
about himself, and an excellent plan it is, for people cannot help believing you at 
last)—here, I say Mr. Scuily, who had one arm raised, felt himself suddenly 
tipped on the shoulder, and heard a voice saying, ‘‘ Your money or your life !” 

The honourable gentleman twirled round as if he had been shot—the papers on 
which a great part of his impromptu were written dropped from his lifted hand, 
and some of them were actually borne on the air, into neighbouring gardens—the 
man was, in fact, in the direst fright. 

“ It’s only I,” said Perkins, with rather a forced laugh, when he saw the effect 
that his wit had produced. 

“Only you! And pray what the dev—what right have yeu to—come upon 
aman of my rank in that way, and disturb me in the midst of very important 
meditations,” asked Mr. Scully, beginning to grow fierce. 

‘“‘T want your advice,” said Perkins,on “‘a matter of the vcry greatest im- 
portance tome. You know my idea of marrying ?”” 

“Marry!” said Scully, ‘I thought you had given up that silly scheme. 
how, pray, do you intend to live ?” 

“* Why, my intended has a couple of hundreds a year, and my clerkship in the 
Tape-and-Sealing-Wax Office, will be as much more.” 

** Clerkship—Tape-and-Sealing-Wax Office—government sinecure—why, 
good Heavens! John Perkins, you don’t tell me that you are going to accept 
any such thing? 

“Tt is a very small salary, certainly,” said John, who had a decent notion of 
his own merits, ‘“ but consider, six months vacation, two hours spent in the day, 
and those spent over the newspapers. After all it’s—” 

“* After all, its a swindle,” roared out Mr. Scuily, ‘a swindle upon the coun- 
try : an infamous tax upon the people, who starve that you may fatten in idle- 
ness. But take this clerkship in the Tape-and-Sealing-Wax Office,” continued 
the patriot, his bosom heaving with noble indignation, and his eye fiashing the 
purest fire,—‘ Take this clerkship, John Perkins, and sanction tyranny by be- 
coming one of its agents ; sanction dishonesty by sharing in its plunder—do this, 
BUT never more be friend of mine. Had I a child,” said the patriot, clasping his 
hands and raising his eyes to heaven, “I would rather see hiim—dead, sir—dead, 
dead at my feet, than the servant of a government which all honest men despise ;” 
and here giving a searching glance at Perkins, Mr. Scully began tramping up and 
down the garden in a perfect fury. 

“Good Heavens !” exclaimed the timid John Perkins—*“ don’t say so. My 
dear Mr. Scully, I'm not the dishonest character you suppose me to be—I never 
look’d at the matter inthis light. D’MH—I'll consider of it. Ill tell Crampton 
that I will give up the place—but, for heaven’s sake, don’t let me forfeit your 
friendship, which is dearer to me than any place in the world.” 

Mr. Scully pressed his hand and said nothing ; and though their interview 
lasted a full half-hour longer, during which they paced up and down the g 
walk, we shall not breathe a single syllable of their conversation, as it has no- 
thing to do with our tale. 

The next morning, after an interview with Miss Lucy, John Perkins, [sq 
was seen to issue from Mrs. Bigg’s house, looking particularly pale, melancholy, 
and thoughtful ; and he did not stop until he reached a certain door in Downing- 
street, where was the office of a certain great minister, and the offices of the 
clerks in his lordship’s department. 

The head of them was Mr. Josiah Crampton, who has now to be introduced 
to the public. He was a little old gentleman, about sixty years of age, mater- 
nal uncle to John Perkins ; a bachelor, who had been about forty-two years em- 
ployed in the department of which he was now the head. ; 

After waiting four hours in the anteroom, where a number of Irishmen, 
some newspaper-editors, many pompous-looking, political personages, asking 
for the “first lord; a few sauntering clerks, and numbers of swilt active 
messengers passed to and fro. After waiting for four hours, making draw- 
ings on the blotting-book, and reading the Morning Post for that day week, 
Mr. Perkins was informed that he might go into his uncle's room, and did so ac- 
cordingly. ; 

He found a little hard old gentleman seated at a table covered with every va- 
riety of sealing-wax, blotting-paper, envelops, despatcli-boxes, green-tapers, &c 
&c. An immense fire was blazing in the grate, an unmense sheet-almanac hung 
over that, a screen, three or four chairs, and a faded Turkey carpet, formed the 
rest of the furniture of this remarkable room, which I have described thus _par- 
ticularly, because in the course of a long official life, I have remarked that sueh 

is the invariable decoration of political rooms 

“ Well, John,” said the little hard old gentleman, pointing to an arm¢ 
‘I’m told you’ve been here since eleven. Why the deuce do you come 
early ?” j 

“T had important business,” answered Mr. Perkins, stoutly, and as his u 
looked up with a comical expression of wonder, John began in a solemn tone to 
deliver a little speech which he had composed, and which proved him to be a very 
worthy, easy, silly fellow 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Perkins, “ you have known for some time past the nature of 
any political opinions, and the intimacy which I have had the honour to form 
with one—with some of the leading members of the liberal party (a grin from 
Mr. Crampton), when first, by your kindness, I was promised the clerkship in 
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| the Tape-and-Sealing-Wax Office,my opinions were not formed as they are now ; 
‘and having taken the advice of the gentlemen with whom I act (an enormous 
| grin)—the advice I say of the gentlemen with whom I act, and the council like- 
| wise of my own conscience, I am compelled, with the deepest grief to say, my 
dear uncle, that I—that I—” 

“ That you what, sir!” exclaimed little Mr. Crampton, bouncing off his 
chair. ‘ You don’t mean to say that you are such a fool as to decline the 
| place ha 
| “I do decline the place,” said Perkins, whose blood rose at the word fool ; 

““as aman 0; honour I cannot take it.” 

“Not take it, and how are you to live? on the rent of that house of 
ss fur by gad, sir, if you give up the clerkship, I never will give you a 
shilling.” 

“Tt cannot be helped,” said Mr. Perkins, looking as much like a martyr as he 
possivly could, and thinking himself a very fine fellow. ‘I have talents, sir, 
which I hope to cultivate, and am member of a profession by which a man may 
hope to rise to the very highest offices of the state.” 

*‘ Profession, talents, offices of the state! are you mad, John Perkins, that you 
come to me with such insufferable twaddle as this. Why, do you think if you 
had been capable of rising at the bar, I would have taken so much trouble about 
getting you a place’ No, sir, you are too fond of pleasure, and bed, and tea- 
parties, and small-talk, and reading novels, and playing the flute, and writing 
sonnets. You would no more rise at the bar than my messenger, sir; it was 
because I knew your disposition—that hopeless, careless, irresolute, good-hu- 





mour of yours, that I had determined to keep you out of danger, by placing 
you in a snug shelter, where the storms of the world would not come near you. 
You must have principles, forsooth ! and you must marry Miss Gorgon of course ; 
and by the time you have gone ten circuits, and had six children, you will 
have eaten up every shilling of your wife’s fortune, and be as briefless as you 
are now. Who the deuce has put all this nonsense into your head? I think I 
know.” 

Mr. Perkin’s ears tingled as these hard words saluted them; and he scarcely 
knew whether he ought to knock his uncle down, or fall at his feet and say, 
“Uncle I have been a fool and I know it.” The fact is, that in his interview 
with Miss Gorgon and her aunt, in the morning, when he came to tell them of 
the resolution he had formed to give up the place, both the ladies and John him- 
self had agreed, witha thousand rapturous tears and exclamations, that he was 
one of the noblest young men that ever lived, had acted as became himself, and 
inight with perfect propriety give up the place, his talents being so prodigious 
that no power on earth could hinder him from being lord chancellor. Indeed 
John and Lucy had always thought the clerkship quite beneath him, and were 
not a little glad, perhaps, at finding a pretext for decently refusing it. But 
as Perkins was a young gentleman, whose candour was such that he was always 
swayed by the opinions of the last speaker, he did begin to feel now the truth of 
his uncle’s statements, however disagreeable they might be. 

Mr. Crampton continued— 

“J think I know the cause of your patriotism ;—has not William Pitt Scul- 
ly, Esq. had something to do with it ?” 

Mr. Perkins cou/d not turn any redder than he was, but confessed with deep 
humiliation that “ he had consulted Mr. Scully among other friends.” 

Mr. Crampton smiled—drew a letter from a heap before him, and tearing off 
the signature handed over the document to his nephew. It contained the follow- 
ing paragraphs :— 

‘*Hawksby has sounded Scully; we can have him any day we want him. 
Hejtalks very big at present, and says he would not take any thing under a 
s ; thisisabsurd. He has a Yorkshire nephew coming up to town, and 
wants a place for him. ‘There is one vacaut in the Tape-office he says; have 
you not a promise of it ?” 

“‘T can’t—I can't believe it,” said John: “this, sir, is some weak invention of 
the enemy. Scully is the most honourable man breathing.” 

“ Mr. Scully is a genileman in a very fair way to make a fortune,” answered 
Mr. Crampton. ‘“ Look you, John,—it is just as well for your sake that I should 
give you the news a few weeks before the papers, for I don’t want you to be 
ruined if I can help it, as | don’t wish to have you on my hands. We know 
all the particulars of Scully’s history : he was a tory attorney at Oldborough : he 
was filled by the present Lady Gorgon : turned radical, and fought Sir George 
in his own borough. Sir George would have had the peerage he is dying for 
had he not lost that second seat (by the by, my lady will be here in five mi- 
nutes), and Scully is now quite firm there. Well, my dear lad, we have bought 
your incorruptible Scully. Look here,” and Mr. Crampton produced three 
Morning Posts 

“Tue Honovrante Henry Hawxpy’s Dinner-party.—Lord So-and-So. 
—Duke of So-and-So.—W. Pitt Scully, Esq., M. P.’ 

** Hawxbv is our neutral, our dinner-giver. 

“*Lapy Diana Douprum’s Rovr.—W. Pitt Scully, Esq., again.’ 

“THe Earn or Manrrar’s Granp Dinner.—A duke—four lords—Mr. 
Scully, and Sir George Gorgon.” 

“Well, but I don’t see how you have bought him: look at his votes.’ 

“My dear John,” said Mr. Crampton, jingling his watch-seals very compla- 
cently, “I am letting you into fearful secrets. The great common end of party 
is to buy your opponents—the great statesman buys them for nothing.” 

Here the attendant genius of Mr. Crampton made his appearance, and whis- 
pered something, to which the little gentleman said, ‘Show her ladyship in,” 
when the attendant disappeared. 

* John,” said Mr. Crampton, with a very queer smile, “ you can’t stay in this 
room while Lady Gorgon is with me; but there is a little clerk’s room behind 
the sereen there, where you can wait until I call you.” 

John retired, and as he closed the door of communication, strange to say, little 
Mr. Crampton sprung wp and said, * Confound the young ninny, he has shut the 
door.” 

Mr. Crampton then remembering that he wanted a map in the next room, 
sprang into it; left the door half-open in coming out, and was in time to receive 
her ladyship with smiling face as she, ushered by Mr, Strongitharm, majestically 
sailed in.—f[ To be concluded ] 


* 
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MR. LUKE CLENNELL, THE ARTIST.? 


It is so many years since this once promising artist disappeared from before 
the public, that persons as old as ourselves, who remember and admired his ta- 
lents, will be surprised to hear that he died at Newcastle only on the 9th ult., in 
the fifty-ninth y: For two and twenty years has he been lost to art 
and to society, and the greater part of the time confined in a lunatic asylum 
Without falling in with the prevailing humour of the day, and upbraiding socie- 
ty for what it can neither control nor influence, still we must express our belief 
and our regret that the fortunes and fate of Luke Clennell are but too true a re- 
presentative of the fortunes and fate of genius generally. ‘Great wit to mad- 
ness”—-but the passage is known, and unpleasant truths need not be dwelt on. 
Born in the humbler classes, Clennell rose, by the unaided exertions of his own 
vigorous mind, to a somewhat prominent station among the artists of his day , but 
the frail tenement was overwrought, and his mind failed just when he seemed 
about to reap the laurels and the fame for which he had so long etruggled. 

[uke Clennell was the son of a farmer at Ulgham near Morpeth, in Northum- 
perland. where he was born on the 30th of March, 1781. He is said to have dis- 
| played at a very early age a passion for sketching and caricaturing, and many 
anecdotes have been related by his schoolfellows of the troubles in which it in- 
volved him, for his slate was sure to be covered with rude figures of birds and 
beasts, instead of those of arithmetic. On his removal from school, he was ap- 
prenticed to his uncle, a tanner, but the ruling passion still swayed his destiny. 
He was on one occasion so absorbed in his favourite pursuit as to be unaware of 
the presence of a customer, who reproved him somewhat sharply for his inatten- 
tion. Clennell submitted in silence—exhibited the skins—and the man of busi- 
ness proceeded to examine, compare, and select. Unfortunately, w hen about to 
depart, he caught sight of a caricature likeness of himself, which the boy had 
sketched in chalk behind the door. These manifest though 1ll-tume d predilections 
for art induced his friends to place him with Bewick, of Ne weastle, the celebra- 
ted wood-engraver, to whom he was now apprenticed. Soon after, his parents 
were involved in difficulties, and, to procure a little pocket money, Clennell was 
accustomed to dispose of the productions of his pencil by rate among his com-~ 
panions ; and some of these earlier specimens of his talent are, we are informed, 
yet to be seen in the neighbouring farm-houses While with Bewick, he assidu- 
ously availed himself of all opportunities to prosecute those studies which had 
hitherto been to him only a source of trouble and anxiety He was soon so far 
1 proficient as so be employed by his master in copying drawings on the block, 
and in executing such subjects as required fre edom of outline and breadth of ef- 
In 1804, sKortly after he had served out his term of apprenticeship, he 


ir of his age 





tect ke y 
removed to London, and there married the daughter of Mr. Charles War- 
ren, the engraver. The fame of his talent had preceded him, and in 


ius he found abundant employment 

ke, are the illustrations to Faleoner’s ‘ Shipwreck,’ Ro- 

rers’s Poems, after drawin Stothard, and the Diploma of the Highland So- 

ciety, from a design by the President West. “Clennell’s cuts,” says Mr. Jack- 
- free and artistlike execution, and by their ex- 

ble specimen of his engraving is the vignette in Fal- 
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life proves, Clennell was an artist: while yet at Newcastle, he had availed him- 
self of his hours of leisure to make sketches of rustic and marine scenery, and 
its of his friends. He now, in London, met at the house of his father-in- 
Tow with men of congenial taste, literary men as well as artists; his mind en- 
larged, his ambition took a higher aim, and he resolved to abandon engraving 
become a painter. eg familiar with the use of water colours—having 
already made many drawings for the ‘ Border Antiquities’—he resolved to be- 
come a candidate for a prize offered by the British Institution, for the best sketch 
of ‘ The Decisive Charge of the Life Guards at Waterloo.’ He succeeded, and 
received 150 guineas ; an engraving from this picture was subsequently publish- 
ed by Bromley, for the benefit of the artist’s family. 

In 1814, the Earl of Bridgewater gave Mr. Clennell a commission to paint a 
large picture, commemorative of the dinner given by the city of London to the 
Allied Sovereigns, in which he was to introduce portraits of the principal guests. 
The artist had, of course, great difficulty in procuring the required portraits. — 
It is believed, indeed, that his health suffered from unceasing anxieties on this 
point. At length, when he had collected all his materials, finished his sketch, 
and was proceeding vigorousiy with the great work itself, his mind suddenly be- 
came a blank—to the astonishment of his friends, for they had no previous 
warning, he was found to be insane—and he never recovered. It is gratifying to 
know, that, during his long years of confinement, he found innocent amusement 
in attempts at musical and poetical composition, and in drawing and wood-engra- 
ving. Many of these we have seen. Mr. Jackson has given some specimens of 
both, and we are enabled to add other poems. ‘‘ His wood-engraving (says Mr. 
Jackson) resembled the first attempts of a boy ; but he prized them highly, and 
ranked them among the most successful productions in the art.” His poetry 
was wild, strange, and generally incoherent, yet not without music in its flow, 
and vague shadowy visions of the beautiful. We shall give a few specimens, 
which, under circumstances, cannot fail, we think, to interest our readers : 

Soleman. 
Zady, doth the dawning light 
Thy early step invite ? 
Or, on the dawning of the day, 
Where the creaming spray, 
Saluting the golden sand, 
Thy fondness command. 
Perhaps in the ocean’s tide 
Thy brown camel's side 
Thou dost lave 
With the spouting wave— 
Say with thy fan, 
The early hour to scan— 
Or in the shade, 
Where softest lights pervade— 
Or say, 
In this rosy day, 
In curiosity to inquire, 
Or to admire, 
With thy symbol soft, 
Charming, merry, oft, 
Saluting the sense 
With melodious agreeableness, 
Or dost contemplate the round sun, 
As he hath begun 
To gain 
Upon the watery main, 
And, in thy musing, reach 
The gilded beach, 
Where the curling waters flow 
In calm bestow, 
And, in soft reveal, 
Kiss the sandal upon thy hee). 


Or, dost thou guard thy beastie, say 
Sporting in the dashing spray ! 
A Floweret. 
Where lengthened ray 
Gildeth the bark upon her way ; 
Where vision is lost in space, 
To trace, 
As resting on a stile, 
In ascent of half a mile— 
It is when the birds do sing, 
In the evening of the spring. 
The broad shadow from the tree, 
Falling upon the slope, 
You may see, 
O’er flowery mead, 
Where doth a pathway lead 
To the topmost ope— 
The yellow butter-cup 
And purple crow-foot, 
The waving grass up, 
Rounding upon the but— 
The spreading daisy 
In the clover maze, 
The wild rose upon the hedge-row, 
And the honey-suckle blow 
For village girl 
To dress her chaplet-— 
Or some youth, mayhap, let-— 
Or bind the linky trinket 
For some earl— 
Or trim up in plaits her hair 
With much seeming care, 
As fancy may think it— 
Or with spittle moisten, 
Or half wink it, 
Or to music inclined, 
Or to sleep in the soft wind 
St. Peter's, August, 1828. L.C. 
These indeed sound “ like sweet bells jangled ;” but at times his poetry was 
more;coherent. The best specimen we have seen is the follewing :— 
The lady upon her palfrey grey 
Pranceth in the summer’s day, 
In pleasure through the greenwood shade, 
Where woodbine sweet ard roses braid : 
What a pleasure in the sunny light to see 
A lady of such elegant simplicity. 


Or by the hall or arbour bower, 
Or lowly cot or lofty tower, 
Or by the limpid flowing stream, 


She Albion. 


once, magically, to the canvas. His high talent as a landscape painter is suffi- 
ciently established by his works in the ‘ Border Antiquities.’ The points from 
which he selected his views, show what an eye he had for picturesque composi- 
tion : the powerful effects of light and shadow thrown into these views, prove his 
deep knowledge of chiaroscuro, the tasteful mannner in which he introduced his 
figures lent an additional interest to the scenes. His delineation of rustic groups 
is rarely surpassed—instance, a8 a specimen, the ‘Cow Hill Fair,’ in the pos- 
session of Lord Durham : the figures are full of character and nature.” 

Mr. Clennell has been described to us, by those who knew him well, as a man 
of akind and gentle disposition—of pleasing manners—open-hearted, sincere, 
and beloved by his family and friends; and we cannot close this notice better 
than with the hope expressed by Mr. Jackson, that though his condition appeared 
miserable to us, he was not himself miserable ; that though deprivedof the light 





of reason, he yet enjoyed some pleasures of which we can form no conception ; 
and that his confinement occasioned to him— 
Small feeling of privation, none of pain. 





CONTINENTAL GOSSIPPINGS. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


The rest and quietness of the preceding day had so far recovered me from the 
effects of my accident, that I resolved, as soon as breakfast was over, to take 
leave of my kind friends, and set out for Munich. 

“We shall meet to-night,Harry,” said Waller, as we parted —‘“we shall meet at 
the Casino—and don’t forget that the Croix Blanche is your hotel ; and Schnetz 
the tailor, in the Grande Place, will provide you every thing you need in the way 
of dress.” 

This latter piece of information was satisfactory, inasmuch as the greater part 
of my luggage, containing my uniform, &c. had been left in the French dili- 
gence ; and as the ball was patronised by the court, I was greatly puzzled how 
to make my appearance. 

Bad roads and worse horses made me feel the few leagues I hadto go the 
most tiresome part of my journey. But of course, in this fecling impatience had 
its share. A few hours more, and my fate shouldbe decided ; and yet] thought 
the time would never come. If the Callonbys should not arrive—if, again, my 
evil star be in the ascendant, and any new impediment to our mecting arise—but 
I cannot, will not think this—Fortune must surely be tired of persecuting me by 
this time, and, even to sustain her old character for fickleness, must befriend me 
now. Ah! here we are in Munich—and this is the Croix Blanche—what a 
dingy old mansion! Beneath a massive porch, supported by heavy stone pillars, 
stood the stout figure of Andreas Behr, the host. A white napkin, fastened in 
in one button-hole, and hanging gracefully down beside him—a soup ladle held 
sceptre-wise in his right hand, and the grinding motion of his nether jaw, all 
showed that he had risen from his table d’hote to welcome the new arrival ; and 
certainly, if noise and uproar might explain the phenomenon, the clatter of my 
equipage over the pavement might have raised the dead. 

While my postillion was endeavouring, by mighty efforts, with a heavy stone, 
to turn the handle of the door, and thus liberate me from my cage, | perceived 
that the host came forward and said something to him, to which, on replying, he 
ceased his endeavours to open the door, and looked vacantly about him. Upon 
this I threw down the sash and called out— 

“T say, is not this the Croix Blanche ?” 

“ Ya,” said the man-mountain with the napkin. 

“ Well, then, open the door, pray—I'm going v0 stop here.’ 

“ Nein.” 

“No! 
here ?”’ 

he 

“ Well, then, I am a particular friend of his, and will stay here also.” 

“ Nein.” 

“What the devil are you at with your ya and nein?” said | 
founded tongue nothing better than a monosyllable to reply with ! 

Whether disliking the tone the controversy was assuming, or remember- 
ing that his dinner waited, I know not, but at these words my fat friend turned 
leisurely round, and waddled back into the house ; where, in a moment after, 
I had the pleasure of beholding him at the head of a long table, distributing 
viands with a very different degree of activity from what he displayed in dia- 
logue. 

With one vigorous jerk, I dashed open the door, upsetting, at the same time, 
the poor postillion, who had recommenced his operations on the lock, and, foam- 
ing with passion, strode into the “salle a manger.’ Nothing is such an im- 
mediate damper to any sudden explosion of temper as the placid and uncon- 
cerned faces of a number of people, who, ignorant of yourself and your pe- 
culiar miseries at the moment, seem only to regard you as a madman. This 
I felt strongly, as, flushed in face and tingling in my fingers, I entered the 
room. 

“Take my lhggage,” said I to a gaping waiter, “and place a chair there, do 
you hear.” 

There seemed, I suppose, something in my looks that did not admit of much 
parley for the man made room for me at once at the table, and left the room, as if 
to discharge the other part of my injunction, without saying a word. As I ar- 
ranged my napkin before me, I was collecting my energies and my German, as 
well as I was able, for the attack of the host, which, I anticipated from his 
recent conduct, must now ensue ; but, greatly to my surprise, he sent me my 
soup without a word, and the dinner went on without any interruption. When 
the dessert had made its appearance, I beckoned the waiter towards me, and 


What do you mean by that? Has not Lord Callonby engaged rooms 


’ 


Has your con- 


ed his shoulders, and raised his eyebrows, without speaking, as if to imply, “* it’s 
is way.” 
* Well, then, no matter,” said I. “ Have you sent my luggage up stairs ?” 
“No, sir, there is no room—the house is full.” 
“The house full! Confound it—this is too provoking. I have most urgent 
reasons for wishing to stay here. Cannot: you make some arrangement—see 


that as much more awaited the finale of the negociation. 

In about a minute after, I perceived him behind the host’s chair, pleading my 
cause with considerable energy ; but to my complete chagrin, I heard the other 
answer all his eloquence by a loud “ Nein,” that be grunted out in such a manner 
as closed the conference. 

“T cannot succeed, sir,” said the man, as he passed behind me, “but don’t 
leave the house till I speak with you again.” 

What confounded mystery is there in all this, thought I. Is there any thing 
80 suspicious in my look or appearance, that the old bear in the fur cap will not 
even admit me. Whatcan it all mean? One thing I’m resolved upon—nothing 
| less than force shall remove me. 
| So saying I lit my cigar, and in order to give the waiter an opportunity of 
conferring with me unobserved by his master, walked out into the porch and sat 
down. 

In a few ininutes he joined me, and after a stealthy look on each side, 
said— 

““The Herr Andreas is a hard man to deal with, and when he says a thing, ne- 


April 18, 


INN AT MUNICH. 


AsI had never been in Munich before, I strolled about the town till dusk.— 
At that time the taste of the present king had not enriched the capital with the 
innumerable objects of art which render it now second to none in Europe.— 
There were, indeed, then but few attractions—narrow streets, tall, unarchitectu- 
ral-looking houses, and gloomy, unimpressive churches. ‘Tired of this, I turned 
towards my inn, wondering in my mind if Antoine had succeeded in procuring 
me the room, or whether yet I should be obliged to seek my lodging elsewhere. 
Scarcely had I entered the porch when I found him waiting my arrival, candle 
inhand. He conducted me at once up the wide oaken stair, then along the 
gallery, into a large wainscotted room, with a most capacious bed. A cheerful 
wood fire burned and crackled away in the grate—the cloth was already spread 
for supper—(remember it was in Germany)—the newspapers of the day were 
before me and, in a word, every attention showed that I had found the true 
avenue to Antoine’s good graces, who now stood bowing before me, in apparent 
ecstasy at his own cleverness. 

“ All very well done, Antoine, and now for supper—order it yourself for me 
—I never can find my way in a German “ carte de diner ;’ and be sure to have a 
fiacre here at nine—nine precisely.” 

Antoine withdrew, leaving me to my own reflections,which now, if not gloomy, 
were still of the most anxious kind. 

Scarcely was the supper placed upon the table, when a tremendous tramping 
of horses along the street, and loud cracking of whips, announced a new arri- 
val. 

“Here thev are,”’ said I, as, springing up, I upset the soup, and nearly threw 
the roti into Antoine’s face, as he was putting it before me. 

Down stairs I rushed, through the hall, pushing aside waiters and overturning 
chambermaids in my course. ‘The carriage was already at the door. Now for 
a surprise, thought I, as I worked through the crowd in the porch, and reached 
the door just asthe steps were clattered down, and a gentleman began to des- 
cend, whom twenty expectant voices, now informed of his identity, welcomed as 
the new Charge d’ Affaires. 

‘“* May all the i 

What I wished for his excellency it would not be polite to repeat, nor most 
discreet even to remember ; but, certes, I mounted the stairs with as little good- 
will towards the envoy extraordinary as was consistent with due loyalty. 

When once more im my room, | congratulated myself that now at least no 
more ‘ false starts’? could occur—the eternal Charge d’Affairs, of whom I have 
been hearing since my arrival, cannot come twice—he is here now, and I hope 
I'm done with him. 

The supper—some greasiness apart—was good—the wine excellent. My 
spirits were gradually rising, and I paced my room in that mingled state of hope 
and fear, that, amid all its anxieties, has such moments of ecstasy. A new noise 
without—some rabble in the street—hark, it comes nearer—I hear the sound of 
wheels ; yes, there go the horses—nearer and nearer. Ah! it is dying away 
again—stay—yes, yes—liere it is—here they are. The noise and tumult without 
now increased every instant—the heavy trot of six or eight horses shook the very 
street, and I heard the round, dull, rumbling sound of a heavy carriage, as it drew 
up at lastat the door of the inn. Why it was I know not, but this time I could 
not stir—my heart beat almost loud enough for me to hear—my temples throb- 
bed, and then acold and clammy perspiration came over me, and [ sank into a 
chair. Fearing that I was about to faint, sick as I was, I felt angry at myself, 
and tried to rally, but could not, and only at length was roused by hearing that 
the steps were let down, and shortly after the tread of feet coming along the gal- 
lery towards my room. ‘They arecoming—she is coming,thoughtI. Now, then, 
for my doom ! 

There was some noise of voices outside. I listened, for I still felt unable to 
rise. The talking grew louder—doors were opened and shut—then came a lull 
—then more slamming of doors, and more talking—then all was still again—and 
at last I heard the steps of people as if retiring, and in a few minutes after the 
carriage door was slammed to, and again the heavy tramp of the horses rattled 
over the pave. At this instant Antoine entered. 

“Well, Antoine,’ said J, in a voice trembling with weakness and agitation, 
“not them yet 2” 

“Tt was his grace the Grand Mareschal,” said Antoine, scarcely heeding my 
question, in the importance of the illustrious visitor who had arrived. 

* Ah, the Grand Mareschal,” said I, carelessly ; ‘* does he live here?” 

‘“‘Sappermint nein, Mein Herr ; but he has just been to pay his respects to his 
excellency the new Charge d’Affaires.”’ 

In the name of all patience, I ask, who could endure this! From the hour of 
my arrival [ am haunted by this one image—the Charge d’Affaires. For him I 
have been almost condemned to go houseless and naked ; and now the very most 
sacred feelings of my heart are subject to his influence. I walked up and down 
in an agony. Another such disappointment, and my brain will turn, thought I, 
and they may write my epitaph—* Died of love and a Charge d’ Affaires.” 

“Tt is time to dress,” said the waiter 

“T could strangle him with my own hands,” muttered I, worked up into a real 
heat by the excitement of my passion. 

“ The Charge ee 

“Say that name again, villain, and I'll blow your brains out,” cried I, seizing 
Antoine by the throat, and pinning him against the wall; “only dare to mutter 
it, and you'll never breathe another syllable.” 

The poor fellow grew green with terror, and fell upon his knees before me. 

“Get my dressing things ready,” said I, ina more subdued tone. “I did not 
mean to terrify you—but beware of what I told you.” 

While Antoine occupied himself with the preparations for my toilette, I sat 











asked what the landlord meant by his singular reception of me. The man shrug- ; 


about it, waiter.” I here slippeda Napoleon into the fellow’s hand, and hinted } 


broodingly over the wood embers, thinking of my fate. 
' A knock came to the door. It was the tailor’s servant with my clothes. He 
| laid down the parcel and retired, while Antoine proceeded to open it, and exhibit 
: before me a blue uniform with embroidered collar and cufls—the whole, without 
| being gaudy, being sufficiently handsome, and quite as showy as I could wish. 
The poor waiter expressed his unqualified approval of the costume, and talked 
away about the approaching ball as something pre-eminently magnificent. 
“You had better look after the fiacre, Antoine,” said I; “ it is past nine.” 
He walked towards the door, opened it, and then, turning round, said, in a kind 
i of low, confidential whisper, pointing, with the thumb of his left hand, towards 
' the wall of the room as he spoke— 
‘ “He won't go—very strange that.” 
; ‘“ Who do you mean !” said I, quite unconscious of the allusion. 
, “The Charge d’ Aff * 
I made one spring at him, but he slammed the door to, and before I could reach 
\ the lobby, I heard him rolling from top to bottom of the oak staircase, making 


| noise enough in his fall to account for the fracture of every bone in his body. 





THE BALL. 
| As I was informed that the king would himself be present at the ball, I knew 
| that the German etiquette required that the company should arrive before his ma- 
! jesty ; and although now every minute I expected the arrival of the Callonbys, I 
dared not defer my departure any longer. 
“They are certain to be at the ball,” said Waller, and that sentence never left 
my mind. 
| ‘So saying, I jumped into the fiacre, and in a few minutes found myself in the 


ver goés back of it. Now he has been expecting the new English Charge d’Af- | long line of carriages that led to the “ Hof saal.” Any one who has been in 
faires here these last ten days, and has kept the hotel half empty in consequence ; : Munich will testify for me, that the ball-room is one of the most beautiful in Eu- 
and as mi Lor Callonby has engaged the other half, why we have nothing to do; ! rope ; and to me who, for some time, had not been living much in the world, its 
so that when he asked the postillion if you were mi Lor, and found that you were ! splendour was positively dazzling. ‘The glare of the chandeliers—the clang of 


Or distant falling waters’ cream, 
What sounds of softness through the wooded dale, 
And echo far along the winding vale. 





Her pad was covered with a silken net, 
With silken tie, and ribband rosette, 
And a green ashen bough did bear, 
Pendant, to shade the brow and ear . 
A bridle bit of silver and gold, 

And fair was the lady to behold. 


And often she would guide 
In gentleness to the fountain’s side, 
br flowing well, 
Her pony foal 
Did drink from a bowl 
Carved in the rocky dell. 


But now the noontide’s brightest ray 

Shineth on the lady with palfrey grey, 

And myrtles now sweet odours lend, 

And arching branches o’er her shoulders bend. 


What pleasure in the sunny day to see 
A lady of such elegant simplicity ! 


. 


L.C. 

One better informed than ourselves, and himself an artist, thus writes to us 
respecting Clennell :— 

“ The principal characteristics of Luke Clennell’s genius, as an artist, are readi- 
ness of composition, spirit of touch, and power of execution. Two of his early 
pictures are sufficient to prove this—his * Arrival of Mackerel Boats at Brighton,’ 
exhibited in the British Gallery, and his picture of ‘Ihe Day after the Fair,’ in 
the possession of Mr. Mark Lambert, of Housndiie. 1 
more than any other, possesses all the charming qualities for which he stood al- 
most unrivalled. His picture of ‘The Decisive Charge of the Life Guards at 
‘Waterloo,’ also bears ample testimony to his powers in the command of his pen- 
cil : it is full of dash and fire ; every touch evinces the confidence of conscious 

h. There is nothing of timidity or hesitation—all is decision ; and the 
strength and perfection of the painter’s thought seems transferred, as it were, at 


not, he determined not to admit you.” 

“ But why not have the civility to explain that 1” 

“‘ He seldom speaks, and when he does only a word or two at atime. He is 
quite tired with what he has gone through to-day, and will retire very early to 





This latter picture, perhaps | 





even if he come, he'll never miss. So that if you keep quiet, and do not attract 
any particular attention towards you, all will go well.” 
This advice seemed so reasonable, that I determined to follow it—any incon- 
venience being preferable, provided I could be under the same roof with my be- 
loved Jane ; and from the waiter’s account, there seemed no doubt whatever of 
| their arrival that evening. In order, therefure, to follow his injunctions to the 
letter, I strolled out toward the Place in search of the tailor, and also to deliver a 
letter from Waller to the chamberlain, to provide me witha card for the ball. 
Monsieur Schnetz, who was the very pinnacle of politeness, was nevertheless, in 
fact, nearly as untractable as my host of the “Cross.” All his “ sujets” were 
engaged in preparing a suit for the English Charge d’Affaires, whose trunks had 
been sent in a wrong direction, and who had despatched a courier from Frankfort, 
to order a uniform. This second thwarting, and from the same source, so net- 
tled me, that I greatly fear, all my respect for the foreign office, and those who 
live thereby, would not have saved them from something most unlike a blessing, 
| had not Monsieur Schnetz saved diplomacy from such desecration, by saying,that 
| if I could content myself with a plain suit, such as civilians wore, he would do 
his endeavour accommodate me. 
|__ “ Any thing, Monsieur Schnetz—dress me like the Pope’s Nuncio, or the 
| Mayor of London, if you like, but only enable me to go.” 

Although my reply did not seem to convey a very exalted idea of my taste in 
costume to the worthy artiste, it at least evinced my anxiety for the ball ; 
and running his measure over me, he assured me that the dress he would 
provide was both well looking and becoming; adding, “At nine o'clock, 
fai you'll have it—exactly the same size as his Excellency the Charge d’Af- 

| faires. 


| “Confound the Charge d’Affaires!” I added, and left the house. 





the music—the magnificence of the dresses—the beauty of the Bavarian women, 
| too—all surprised and amazed me. There were several hundred people present, 
! but the king not having yet arrived, dancing had not commenced. Feeling as I 
; then did, it was rather arelief to me than otherwise, that I knew no one. 


bed ; and for this reason I have requested you to remain, for as he never ventures ; There was quite amusement enough in walking through the saloons, observi 
up stairs, I will then manage to give you one of the ambassador's rooms, which, | the strange costumes, and remarking the various 


‘oups as they congregate 
around the trays of ices and the champagne glace. The buzz of talking andthe 
sounds of laughter and merriment prevailed even over the orchestra ; and, as the 
gay crowds paraded the rooms, all seemed pleasure and excitement. Suddenly 
a tremendous noise was heard without—then came a loud roll of the drums, which 
lasted for several seconds, and the clank of musketry—then a cheer ; it is the 
king. 

The king ! resounded on all sides; and, in another moment, the large folding- 
doors at the end of the saal were thrown open, and the music struck up the na- 
tional anthem of Bavaria. 

His Majesty entered, accompanied by the queen, his brother, two or three arch- 
duchesses, and a long suite of officers. 

[ could not help remarking upon the singular good taste with which the assem- 
bly—all anxious and eager to catch a glimpse of his majesty—behaved on this 
occasion. There was no pressing forward to the estrade where he stood,—no 
vulgar curiosity evinced by any one, but the group continued, as before, to gather 
and scatter ; the only difference being, that the velvet chair and cushion, which 
had attracted some observers before, were now passed with a deep and respectful 
salutation—that they were tenanted by royalty. How proper this, thought I, 
and what an inducement for a monarch to come among his people, who never fail 
to receive him with such true politeness. While these thoughts were passing 
through my mind, I was leaning against a pillar that supported the gallery of the 
orchestra ; a gentleman whose dress, coverei with gold and embroidery, bespoke 
him as belonging to the court, eyed me, aside, with his lorgnette, and then passed 
rapidly on. A quadrille was now forming near me, and [ was watching, with 
some interest, the proceeding, when the same figure that I remarked before ap- 
proached me, bowing deeply at every step, and shaking a very halo of powder 
from his hair at each severence. 
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Tye Albion. 
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“May I take the liberty of introducing myself to you?” saidhe : “ Le Comte 
Benningsen.” Here he bowed again, and I returned the obeisance still deeper. 
“ Regretted much that I was not fortunate enough to make your acquaintance 
this evening, when I called upon you.” 

“« Never heard of that,” said [ to myself. 

“ Your excellency arrived this evening?” 

'“ Yes,” said I, “ only afew hours since.” 

“How fond these Germans are of titles,” thought I. Remembering that in 
Vienna every one is “ His Grace,” | thought that it might be Bavarian polite- 
ness to call every one * His Excellency.” ‘ 

“You have not been presented, I believe 1” 

“No,” said I; “but I hope to take an early opportunity of paying ‘mes ho- 
mages’ to his majesty.” 7 
“T have just received his orders to present you now,” replied he, with another 
bow. } 

“ The devil, you have,” thought I; how very civil that.” And, although I 
had heard innumerable anecdotes of the free-and-easy habits of the Bavarian 
court, this certainly surprised me, so that I actually, to prevent a blunder, said : 
“Am I to understand you, monsicur le comte, that his majesty was graciously 
pleased” — 

“If you will follow me,” replied the courtier, motioning with his cha- 
peau ;_ and, in another moment, | was elbowing my way through the mob of 
marquisses and duchesses, on my way to the raised platform where the king was 
standing. ; 

“‘Heaven grant I have not misunderstood all he has been saying,” was 
my. last thought as the crowd of courtiers fell back on either side, and I 
found myself bowing before his majesty. How the grand mareschal enti- 
tled me I heard not; but when the king addressed me immediately in English, 
saying : 

“‘T hope vour excellency has had a good journey 7” 

I felt, “« Come, there is no mistake here, Harry ; and it is only another freak of 
fortune, who is now in good humour with you.” © 

The king,—who was a fine, tall, well-built: man, with a large, bushy mous- 
tache,—possessed, though not handsome, a most pleasing expression ; his utter- 
rance was very rapid, and his English not of the best ; so that it was with the 
greatest difficulty I contrived to follow his questions, which came thick as hail 
upon me. After some commonplaces about the roads, the weather, and the sca- 
son, his majesty said : 

“*My Lord Callonby has been residing some time here. You know him ?”°— 
And then, not waiting for a reply, added ; “ pleasant person—well informed~—like 
him much : and his daughters, too, how handsome they are.” 

Here | blushed, and felt most awkwardly, while the king continued. 

“ Hope they will remain some time,—quite an ornament to our court. 
sieur le comte, his excellency will dance.” 

“IT here muttered an apology about my sprained ankle, and the king turned to 
converse with some of the ladies of the court. His majesty’s notice brought 
several persons now around me, who introduced themselves; and in a quarter of 
an hour, I felt myself surrounded by acquaintances, each vieing with the other in 
showing me attention. 4 

Worse places than Munich, master Harry, thought I, as I chaperoned a fat 
duchess, with fourteen quarterings, towards the refreshment-room, and had just 
accepted invitations enough to occupy me three weeks in advance. 

* T have been looking every where for your excellency,” said the grand mares- 
chal ; bustling his way to me, breathless and panting. “* His majesty desires that 
you will make one of his party at whist, so pray come at once.” ~ 

“Figaro qua, Figaro la,” muttered I. ** Never was man in such request.— 
God grant the whole royal family of Bavaria be not mad, for this looks very like 
it. Lady Jane had better look sharp, for I have only to throw my eyes on arch- 
duchess to be king of the Tyrol some tine morning.” eels 

“You play whist, of course ; every Englishman does, 
shall be my partner.”* 

Our adversaries were, the Prince Maximilian, brother to his majesty, and 
the Prussian Ambassador. As | sat down at the table, I could not help saying in 
my heart : ; 

“ Now is your time, Harry : if my Lord Callonby should see you, your fortune 
is made.” : ; j 

Waller passed at this moment, and as he saluted the king, I saw him actually 
start with amazement as he beheld me : j fl 

“ Better fun, this, than figuring in the yellow plush, Master Jack,” I muttered, 
as he passed on, actually thunderstruck with amazement. 

But the game was begun, and I was obliged to be attentive. We won the 
first game, and the king was in immense good humour as he took some franc 
pieces from the Prussian minister, who, small as the stake was, seemed not to 
relish losing. His majesty now complimented me upon my play, and was about 
to add something, when he perceived some one in the crowd and sent an aide-de- 
camp for him. 

“Ah, my lord, we expected you earlier,” and then said some words in too low 
a tone for me to hear, motioning towards me as he spoke. If Waller was sur- 
prised at seeing me where I was, it was nothing to the effect produced upon the 
present party, whom I now recognised as Lord Callonby. Respect for the pre- 
sence we were in, restrained any expression on either side, and a more ludicrous 
tableau than we presented can scarcely be conceived. What I would have given 
that the whist party was over, I need not say, and certainly his majesty’s eulogy 
upon my play came too soon, for | was now so ‘ destrait and unhinged,’ my eyes 
wandering from the table to see if Lady Jane was near, that I lost every trick, 
and finished by revoking. ‘The king rose half pettishly, observing that ‘Son ex- 
cellence a apparement perdu la tete,’ and I rushed forward to shake hands with 
Callonby, totally forgetting the royal censure in my delight at discovering my 
friend. 

“* Lorrequer, I am indeed rejoiced to see you, and when did you arrive.” 

“ This evening.” ; 

“This evening ! and how the deuce have you contrived already, ech? why you 
seem quite chez vous here !” j : fs 

“ You shall hear all,” said I, hastily ; “‘ but is Lady Callonby here!” 

“No. Kilkee only is with me, there he is figuranting away in agallope. The 
ladies were too tired to come, particularly as they dine at court to-morrow, the 
fatigue would be rather much.” : 

“T have his majesty’s order to invite your excellency to dinner to-morrow, said 
the grand Mareschal, coming up at this instant. 

I bowed my acknowledgments, and turned again to Lord Callonby, whose sur- 
prise now seemed to have reached the climax. ; 

“Why, Lorrequer, I never heard of this; when did you adopt this new 
carreer.” 

Not understanding the gist of the question, and conceiving that it applied to 
my success at court, I answered at random, something about “ falling upon my 
legs, good luck, &c.,”’ and once more returned to the charge, enquiring most 
anxiously for Lady Callonby’s health. 

“Ah! she is tolerably well. Jane is the only invalid, but then we hope Italy 
will restore her.” Just at this instant, Kilkee caught my eye, and rushing over 
from his place beside his partner, shook me by both hands saying, 

“ Delighted to see you here, Lorrequer, but as I can’t stay now, promise to sup 
with me to-night at the Cross.” 

{ accepted of course and the next imstant, he was whirling along in his waltze, 
with one of the most lovely German girls | ever saw. Lord Callonby saw my 
admiration of her, and as it were replying to my gaze, remarked, i 

“Yes, very handsome indeed ; but really, Kilkee is going too far with it.-- 
I rely upon you very much to reason him out of this folly, and we have all agreed 
that you have most influence over him, and are most likely to be listened to 
patiently. 

Here was a new character assigned me, the confidential friend and adviser of 
the family, trusted with a most delicate and important secret, likely to bring me 
into most intimate terms of intercourse with them all, for the “ we” of Lord Cal- 
lonby bespoke a family consultation, in which I was deputed as the negociator. 
I at once promised my assistance, saying, at the same time, that if Kilkee really 
was strongly attached, and had also reason to suppose that the lady liked him, 
that it was not exactly fair ; that in short, if the matter had gone beyond flirta- 
tion, any interference of mine would be imprudent, if not impertinent. Lord 
Callonby smiled slightly as he replied, 

“ Quite right, Lorrequer, I am just as much against constraint as yourself, if 
only no great barriers exist ; but here, with a difference of religion, country, lan- 
guage, habits, in fact everything, that can create disparity, the thing is not to be 
thought of.” ; 

I suspected that his lordship read, in my partial defence of Kilkee, a slight at- 
tempt to prop up my own case, and felt confused and embarrassed beyond mea- 
sure at the detection. 

“« Well, we shall have time enough for all this. 
of my old friend Sir Guy. How is he looking !” 

“Tam unfortunately unable to give you any account of him. 
very day before he was expected to arrive there.” 

“Oh then, I have all the news myself in that case, for in his letter which I re- 
ceived yesterday, he mentions that we are not to expect him before Tuesday.” 
“Expect him! Is he coming here then?” 

“Yes. Why, I thought you were aware of that, he has been long promising 
to pay us a visit, and at last, by great persuasion, we have succeeded in getting 
him across the sea, and, indeed, were it not that he was coming, we should have 
been in Florence before this.” 

A gleam of hope shot through my heart as I said to myself, what can this vi- 
sit mean* and the moment after I felt sick, almost to fainting, as I asked if “ my 
cousin Guy were also expected.” . 
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“Oh yes. We shall want him I should think,” said Lord Callonby, with a very 
peculiar smile. 

I thought I should have fallen at these few words. Come Harry, thought I, 
it is better to learn your fate at once. Now or never; death itself were prefera- 
ble to this continued suspense. If the blow is to fall, it can scarcely sink me 
more than I now feel ; so reasoning, I laid my hand upon Lord Callonby’s arm, 
and with a face pale as death, and a voice all but inarticulate, said, 

** My lord, you will pardon—I am sure a 

‘My dear Lorrequer,” said his lordship, interrupting me, ‘for heaven’s sake, 
sit down. How ill you are looking—we must nurse you my poor fellow.” 

I sank upon a bench—the light danced before my eyes—the clang of the mu- 
sic sounded like the roar of a waterfall, and I felt a cold perspiration burst over 
my face and forehead ; at the same instant, | recognised Kilkee’s voice, and with- 
out well knowing why, or how, discovered myself in the open air. 

** Come, you are better now,” said Kilkee, “and will be quite well when you 
get some supper, and a little of the tokay, his majesty has been good enough to 
send us. 

‘“* His majesty desires to know if his cxcellency is better,” said an aide de 
camp. 

I muttered my most grateful acknowledgments. 

‘** One of the Court carriages is in waiting for your excellency,” said a venera- 
ble old gentleman in a tie-wig, whom I recognised as the minister for foreign af- 
fairs—as he added in a lower tone to Lord Callonby, “I fear he has been greatly 
overworked lately—-his exertions on tie subject of the Greek Loan are well known 
to his majesty.” 

“Indeed,” said Lord Callonby, with a start of surprise, “ I never heard of that 
before.” 

If it had not been for that start of arnazement, I should have died of terror. 
It was the only thing that showed me I was not out of my senses, which I now 
concluded the old gentleman must be, for I never had heard of the Greek Loan in 
my life before. 

‘** Farewell, Mon cher Colleague,” sail the venerable minister, as I got into 
the carriage, wondering, as well | might, what singular band of brotherhood uni- 
ted one of his majesty’s —th with the minister for foreign affairs of the court of 
Bavaria. 

When I arrived at the White-cross, I found my nerves, uscally proof to any 
thing, so shaken and shattered, that fearing, with the difficult game before me, 
any mistake, however trivial, might mar all my fortunes fur ever, I bade a good 
night to my friends, and went to bed. 
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THE MORAL OF A PICTURE. 


‘Tt made me think, as it has done many others, and I bless God for the means 
and the end,” said an old Chelsea Pensioner, pointing tothe great picture in the 
College Chapel. Ihad wandered into the “holy place’ in the twilight of a 
summer evening, attracted more by its picturesque appearance, as I looked down 
the aisle through the open doors, than from any desire to see the few paintings 
therein contained ; but the observation made me regard the picture attentively. 
Sull I could not make out the subject—the altar was in shadow. I only saw the 
figure of our Saviour looking down, as it were, in merey on the world. ‘ And 
what is the subject !”’ I inquired of the old man. ‘Some call it a Resurrection, 
and others an Ascension,” he replied ; but when I look at it, I only think of the 
greatness and goodness of Him who fought the good fight for us—there is some- 
thing so noble in the Saviour’s face—1 always sit opposite to it, and look whilst I 
listen ; I think if the picture is so beautiful, what must He be.” 

The old soldier was himself a picture ; the records of ‘a hundred fights” 
were written amid the bold and determined wrinkles of his brow; though the 
flesh had shrunk from the bone and muscle of his limbs, they remained firm, and 
more rigid than ever, The old Hector, some sixty years ago, must have been a 
giant in strength and vigour. He had been at the siege of Gibraltar—* The 
Rock,” as he called it, and spoke of “‘ the Duke” as “a wonderful young man !” 
He had lost an arm at the commencement of the Peninsular war, and was then, 
he confessed “old.” The last time he beheld the “glory of England,” was on 
his entrance into Cadiz—* That was worth remembering ; talk of sights, that 
was a sight”—and he paused, while his eye was kindled by his memory, and he 
planted his foot more firmly on the earth. ‘They keep on saying,” he added, 
‘that the Duke is growing old ; he knew that was not true ; he was nothing but 
a boy to him ! how could he be old then? He could fight still, himself, if he had 
an arm, though, perhaps, at his time of life, it would be as well not. 


; seen a picture once that made him feel almost as much as that one there—though 
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It was of an old lady taking a pis- 
tol from an old man’s hind, and placing the Bible before him. Printed under- 
neath were these works, or some of the same meaning—‘'The Bible is the only 
book for thy old hands now.’ * Ah!” added the veteran, “I like THE MORAL oF 
4 PICTURE ; many of us old fellows who can’t see to read a book, can look at a 
picture and learn from it.” While wandering homewards under the shadow of 
the noble trees which form so appropriate an avenue to the veteran’s palace, I 
thought much of the soldier’s phrase and feeling—the moral of a picture! and 
they naturally suggested the question why pictures are not more frequent where 
people congregate. 

I am aware that many excellent Christians object to the introduction of pic- 
tures into our churches, lest we should kneel to the shadow and not the substance. 
But our religion, while forbidding us to bow down and worship the representa- 
tion of things heavenly and earthly, never intended that we should not, by their 
means, recall to our minds the sufferings of our Saviour, the eloquence of Paul, 
the zeal of Peter, the faith of the widow of Nain, the worship of the Magi—the 
thousand holy memories with which the book of life abounds. It is, to my mind, 
most distressing to see the walls of our churches bare, whilst every text of Scrip- 
ture descanted on from our pulpits might be illustrated, not only to the ears, but 
to the eyes, of a congregation. We devote tothe asornment of our houses 
the taste, the talent, and the weaith, which we deny to the house of God. 

I wondered how the phrase, “ The moral of a picture,’’ entered the mind of 
that aged and uneducated pensioner. I had heard the expression once before, 
and it recalled to my remembrance the portrait of a person I knew something of 
in my youth. 

James Hackett, when I recollect him first, used to visit an old cousin of mine. 
Whenever it was necessary to levy fines on an estate overburdened by debt and 
ruined by mismanagement,—when money, in fact, was to be had, with a reck- 
lessness which often echoed in my childish cars, ‘at any price !” then came James 
Hackett. He was a small, lean, narrow-looking man, with grey, cold, cruel eyes, 
thin and compressed lips, and sharpened features ; the expression of his counte- 
nance would have been revolting, but that nature had given him a high broad 
forelicad, which seemed designed as a store-house for noble thought. James 
Hackett was a necessary evil to a large proportion of the country gentlemen in 
our neighbourhood, and at last it became almost a proverb, “ He’s gone to the 
and James Hackett ;” James being considered rather the worst of the two. 
We had seen nothing of him for some time, until a necessity arose for the pay- 
ing off some mortgage, and he was sent for as the only person likely to advance 
money for the purpose. His enormous demands were anticipated ; but money 
must have been had, as usual, ‘“ at any price,”’ 

He came ; I shrank from him, as I always did, into the farthest corner of the 
room. ‘There was much feverish anxiety on the part of my cousin upon such 
occasions. He trembled least some unexpected difficulty should prevent his ob- 
taining what he required. The usual preliminaries being gone through, the point 
was suddenly rushed at: having achieved the task of saying what he required, 
there was a pause, the borrower not daring to lift his eyes to the face of the 
lender 

“Yes,” said the old man, “it shall be done.” 

I heard my cousin sigh deeply, as if an almost insupportable weight had been 
removed from his heart ; he made a movement as though he would have grasped 
the usurer’s hand, but suddenly recollecting the character of the man he was 
dealing with he paused. James Hackett observed the impulse, and smiled bit- 
terly. We judged of the present by the past, and thought the smile was one of 
triumph at having the prospect of a firmer grasp on the estate. We did him 
wrong. , 

He took up the pen—drew a sheet of paper towards him—made divers calcu- 
lations thereon—we saw that his hand was tremulous 

God forgive us! we almost rejoiced at the indication of what we fancied the 
decay of strength in the old man’s frame. He presented the account to my re- 
lative. Young as I was, I felt a thrilling anxicty to know the amount of his cal- 
culations, and was unprepared for the startling exclamation of astonishment 
which followed its perusal. 

“1 do not understand it,” said the borrower 

“I do,” replied the lender. ‘I shall in future receive nothing but legal inter- 
est, and return to you what I have received that was not legal! [ do not pre- 
tend to say that this will not cost me astruggle ; but it shall be made. | would 
rather,” he continued, so hastily as to cause us to imagine that he did not desire 
to be tempted beyond his strength—* I wouldrather that the matter were arrang- 
ed at once.” Had the proof not been before our eyes, we could hardly have be- 
lieved it; but there it was; the heart of the money-lender had softened—the 
usurer had become a just man. He departed with many blessings, which, as he 
said, ‘‘ were somewhat new to his ears.” 

And what has wrought this change! Amongst the various articles which the 
needy had deposited in the hard hands of James Hackett, who required security 
of some sort or other, from all who borrowed—amongst the securities was A Piv- 
rure. ‘This picture had for years remained in what he called his “* strong room.” 
Time passed on—{the painting belonged to a widow, who had never been able to 
redeem the pledge)—and as it occupied a good deal of space, it was removed up 
stairsto make way for articles of greater value. Twice he had sent it to the 








auction mart, and it had been returned unsold. At last to get it out of the way 
he desired it to be hung in his bed-room, a large apartment that had been the 
drawing-room of an ancient house, a mysterious looking chamber, with long nar- 
row windows, surmounted by oak cornices. I remember it well, for I saw it of- 
ten—afterwards. Opposite the bed was hung the widow’s picture ; it extended 
nearly from one end of the room to the other. The subject the painter had cho- 
sen was that of Christ casting the money-changers’ from the Temple. I 
have forgotten the artist’s name ; but it was finely handled. The stern severity 
in the Saviour’s countenance was blended with a look of extreme sorrow, a griev- 
ing for the vice of mankind, while at the same time the reproach—* My esos 
suall be called a house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves” —seem- 
ed to break from his parted lips. One of the money-changers, struck by sud- 
den conviction, had fallen on his knees, while the others, hardened by traffic in 
sin, scowled in the distance. All the accessories of the composition assisted in 
the general effect ; yet all were subservient to “ the Christ.” 

_Now it so chanced that James Hackett was taken seriously ill, and the effect 
of this picture, upon which his eyes continually rested during the frightful parox- 
ysms of his disease, as well as during his more rational moments, was such that 
he became possessed of the idea that the Saviour’s reproof was levelled at him- 
self. 

“‘T had lived,” he said—and I repeat his own words—“ like the money-chang- 
ers inthe Temple ; I cared no more for human feelings than a dave-daives I 
human flesh ; for though I had constantly gone to church, heard the scene read— 
and preached upon—still it never came home to me till then; we may forget 
words—but the ‘‘ moral of a picture’ is always before us. I used to lay u 
my pallet of mental and bodily suffering—until I imagined that the principal 
figure approached even to my bed-side ; and if I had not, when my fever abated, 
and my pulse beat less violently—if I had not sought and found how I might 
lessen the reproaches of a troubled conscience—awoke by “ the moral picture,” 
—forced upon me I should have either gone mad, or committed self-destruction.” 

He searched for and found out the widow from whom he had obtained the pic- 
ture—and sent wealth into a dwelling where starvation had not only entered but 
dwelt. He appeared almost desirous to rid himself altogether of his wealth, 
least he might again be entangled in its golden meshes. He even had the picture 
removed to the room where he transacted his business, least something might 
tempt him back to his old ways. 

I will not disturb this plain and unadorned anecdote by any comments upon it. 
It is one of many proofs of what great good may be effected by “ THE MORAL oF 
4 PICTURE. 
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LAW JOKES AND ANECDOTES. 


Law and Lawyers; or, Sketches and Illustrations of Legal History and Bi- 
ography. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. Longman & Co. 

The bar offers as manifold and ample occasions for wit and humour, for collo- 
quial pleasantry and matters of general interest, as almost all the rest of the 
social circle put together. If aman possesses talent, he has there the most ob- 
vious and frequent opportunities for displaying it ; and the perpetual collision of 
intellect must create not only an aptitude and sharpness, but furnish a stock of 
various information, both curious and instructive. Any collection of the scatter- 
ed fragments—the disjecta membra—of such matters must be amusing ; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find that our author, though abounding in many an old joke and 
ten-times-told tale, has produced an agreeable and entertaining work. His divi- 
sions, like his subjects, are desultory enough, and it has not always been easy to 
keep them distinct ; for law education, the early struggles of eminent lawyers, 
legal eccentricities, sketches of chancellors and judges, lawyers in parliament, 
law literature, literary lawyers, the bench and the woolsack, and the morality of 
law and lawyers, &c., run into each other, and indeed, seem in some cases to re- 
late to the persons and things with only a change of names. 

Upon the whole, looking at the biographies and anecdotes respecting the most 
eminent lawyers who have risen tothe head of the profession, it seems pretty 
clear that the wildest and steadiest boys, the greatest rakes and most moral 
youths, drunkards, swearers, plodders, dissipated or sober, learned or ignorant, 
profane or religious, have all about an equal chance ; and that the road to the 
highest preferment has been trodden with nearly the same success by the best 
and the worst of characters. In short, it is in evidence that a good lawyer, a 
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great lawyer, a puisne judge, a lord chief justice, or a lord high chancellor, may 
be made out of any sortof aman! ‘This is a remarkable conclusion, but every 
We will not, however, enter upon it by way 
of argument, but make as much as is necessary apparent from the selection of 
traits, of which we proceed to cull some specimens, choosing such as are least 
known or recollected. 

“ Lord Hardwicke, who, according to Dr. King, did not learn Latin until after 
he was chancellor, was once haranguing the House of Lords, with some warmth 
on the subject of a war with Spain. In the course of his speech he used the ex- 
pression, ‘ pendente bello.’ * Flagrante bello, you mean, my lord,’ interposed 
Lord Carteret, whose correct ear was oflended with the unclassical expression. 
A learned counsel in the Exchequer, the other day, spoke of a nolle prosequs ; 
‘ Consider, sir,’ said Mr. Baron Alderson, ‘ that this is the last day of term, and 
don’t make things unnecessarily long.’ Perhaps the learned gentleman held 
with Sir Matthew Raymond, ‘that the courts were not bound by the Latin of the 
classics.’ ”’ 

‘“* Lord Kenyon’s style of oratory reminds us of a young Irishman’s account of 
the first bar-speech he ever heard. ‘ Your lordships perceive that we stand here 
as our grandmuther’s administrators de bonis non ; and really, my lords, it does 
strike me that it would be a monstrous thing to say that a party can now come in, 
in the very ¢eeth of an act of parliament, and actually ¢urn us round, under co- 
lour of hanging us up, on the foot of a contract made behind our backs.’ ” 

“A celebrated English lawyer, in quoting a statute, gravely observed that it 
was passed in the reign of one of the Edwards or one of the Henrys, he did not 
know which. An anecdote has been told of a learned barrister once quoting some 
Latin verses to a brother ‘ wig,’ who did not appear to understand them. ‘ Don’t 
you know the lines,’ said he; ‘they are in Martial.’ ‘ Marshall,’ replied his 
friend, ‘Marshall—oh! I know—the Marshall who wrote on underwriting.’ 
When this anecdote was related toa certain judge of the Court of Review, he is 
reported to have said, ‘ Why, after all, there is not much difference between an 
underwriter and a minor poet.’ ” 

“ When a very eminent special pleader was asked by a country gentleman if 
he considered that his son was likely to succeed as a special pleader, he replied, 
—‘ Tray, sir, can your son eat saw-dust without butter?” 

Of Lord Northington “it has been asserted that he maintained his habit of 
using oaths to the last. When on the point of death he is said to have exclaim- 
ed, ‘I'll be d——d if I’m not dying!’ During his sickness, his wife, daughters, 
and some female friends, coming into his room to ask after his health, could not 
refrain from weeping. ‘ Surly Bob,’ as he was called, on seeing this, roared out 
to his nurse, ‘Turn out all those snivelling fools, except Bridget !’ The follow- 
ing anecdote is understood to refer to Lord Northington, at the time he was lord- 
keeper of the great seal. Stepping into his carriage one day, on his return home 








from the House of Lords, where one of his decrees had just been reversed, he 
ordered his coachman to drive fast over the stones, adding to the gentleman with 
him, * The noise will drive all disagreeable ideas out of my head!’ This plan 
succeeded very well, till an old woman crossing St. Martin’s Lane, caused the 
coachman to ‘ pull up.’ The lord-keeper finding the coach stop, desired the 
purse-bearer to inquire the reason from the coachman, who replied, * I knew my 
master would not have me kill the poor old woman. She is almost under the 
horses’ feet.’ The keeper, finding the woman was no longer in danger, exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Suppose we had killed her, her friends would have taken her to the House 
of Lords, and they would undo all we have done.’” 

“ A clerk in chancery, of the days of Cromwell, who had seen with the utmost 
indifference all the changes in church and state which had occurred in his time, 
when he was told that some new regulations were to be introduced into the Six 
Clerk’s Oflice, exclaimed, ‘ Ah! if they come to strike at fundamentals, where 
will they stop" The great Lord Clarendon, in his * Autobiography,’ mentions 
a circumstance which illustrates this point in the legal character. The great 
fire of London happened, at a time of year when most of the lawyers were out 
of town. When the conflagration reached Serjeant’s Inn (Fleet Street) and the 
Temple, much property was destroyed because the owners were absent, and their 
charabers were locked, ‘Many gentlemen of the Inner Temple,’ says Clarendon, 
‘would not endeavour to preserve the goods that were in the lodgings of absent 
versons,because they said it was against the law to break into any man’s chamber.’ 
[his is more absurd than the old story of an Oxford man saving, at the risk of 
his life, a fellow collegian from drowning. and then apologising for the liberty he 
had taken, as he had not had the pleasure of having been introduced to him ! Ro- 
ger North gives also an absurd instance of the lawyers’ attachment to mere form. 
In his days the court of Common Pleas used to sit in Westminster Hall, close to 
the great door, in order that suitors and their train might readily pass in and out. 
When the wind was in the north, this situation was found very cold, and it was 
proposed to move the court further back, to a warmer place. ‘ But the Lord 
Chief Justice Bridgman,’ says North, ‘ would not agree to it, as against Magna 
Charta. which says that the Common Pleas shall be held in certo loco, or in a 
certain place, with which the distance of an inch from that place 1s inconsistent, 
and all the pleas would be coram non judice. That formal reason hinder- 
ed a useful reform, which makes me think of Erasmus, who, having read some- 
what of English law, said that the lawyers were ‘ doctissimum genus indoctissi- 
morum hominum.’” One of the most extraordinary reasons which any —— 
has alleged against effecting law reforms, is that assigned by the Chancellor 
d’Aguesscau. He was once asked by the Duke de Grammont whether he had 
ever thought of any regulation by which the length of suits and the chicanery 
practised in the courts could be terminated. ‘I had gone so far,’ said the chancel- 
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lor, ‘ as to commit a plan for such a regulation to writing ; but, after I had made 


some Ireflected on the great number of avocats, attorneys, and offi- 
cers of justice, whom it would ruin ; compassion for these made the pen fall from 
my hands.” oye 

“Dr. Brodum, a notorious quack, was once under examination by Mr. Abra- 
ham Moore. ‘Your name is Brodum, I believe’ inquired the counsel. The 
doctor nodded assent, ‘ Pray how do you spell it—Bro-dum or Broad-hum? On 
this there was a loud laugh in court, which was not diminished when the quack 
replied, with admirable self-possession, ‘ Why, sare, as I be but a doctor, I spell 

my name Bro-dum ; bu: if I were a barrister, I should spell it Broad-hum !’ ” 

« A little fellow, who had scarcely any business, was one day endeavouring to 
get the judge to attend to a motion he wanted to make—but it was no use ; he 
never could catch the judge’seye. Jekyll, looking at the bench, said, in an inim- 
itable tone, ‘ De minimis non curat lex.” A Welsh judge, famous both for his 
neglect of personal cleanliness and his insatiable desire for place, was once ad- 
dressed by Mr. Jekyll: “ My dear sir, as you have asked the minister for every 
thing else, why have'you never asked him for a piece of soap and a nail brush ! 

« An attorney, named Else, rather diminutive in his stature, and not particular- 
ly respectable in his character, once met Mr. Jekyll: * Sir,’ said he, ‘1 hear you 
have called me a pettyfogging scoundrel. Have you done so, sir?’ ‘ Sir,’ re- 
plied Jekyll, with a look of contempt, ‘ I never said you were a pettyfogger or a 
scoundrel, but I said that you were little else !” 

“ The practice of the law is not altogether—certainly, unless corrected by 
other studies—favourable to the promotion of those comprehensive and liberal 
views which should characterise the statesman. ‘ Whilst it sharpens the edge it 
narrows the blade,’ as Coleridge has’well observed. Lawyers are apt to regard 
too much the formal, and too little the real nature of things, and to mistake words 
for things. Sir James Marriott, an admiralty judge, in addressing the House of 
Commons on the question of American taxation, declared, ‘that it appeared to 
him that the matter had been mistaken throughout the whole argument It had 
been contended that America should not be taxed, because she was not repre- 
sented. But the assertion is untrue, seeing that, when we took possession of 
America, we did so as part and parcel of the manor of East Greenwich, in the 
county of Kent.’” 

“Mr. Hargrave is reported to have said, that ‘ any lawyer who writes so clear- 
ly as to be intelligible, was an enemy to his profession.’ ” ae: 

These examoles of its facetie will illustrate the nature of the publication ; 
and we have only shortly to refer to two or three other extracts for all that we 
deem it requisite to say upon it. The following seems to be an uncalled-for and 
unjustifiable attack upon a very liberal profession :—_ 

“ Another charge that it has delighted malice to bring against the bar is, ava- 
rice—a spirit of cupidity—a thirsty love of gain. How far tnis charge can be 
justified, ..uay be seen by comparing theirconduct and that of the medical profession, 
in reference to the new Poor-Law. Although this measure has reduced, toa very 
considerable amount, the fees of counsel at the sessions (the losses of some of the 
session leaders has been estimated at several hundreds a-year,) yet, taking them 
as a body, they have supported it ; whilst the apothecaries and surgeons, whose 

rofits have also been curtailed, and who have no longer been permitted to neg- 
ect the poor at the rate of so much a-head, have been busy and prominent in get- 
ting up petitions—assembling public meetings—putting in motion all the petty 
machinery of agitation to frighten the legislature into a repeal of the obnoxious 
act. Indeed, the joke of the avarice and cupidity of the lawyer is now seldom 
heard, except on the stage, where every ‘ parson’ is a fool, every ‘ mayor’ a glut- 
ton, and every ‘ doctor’ a quack and a cheat. Some of the scandal in which our 
profession has been involved, has originated in the shabby tricks of a few, and 
more in the badinage of the man. Serjeant Davy was once accused of having 
disgraced the har by taking silver from a client. ‘I took silver,’ he replied, * be- 
cause I could not get gold; but I took every farthing the fellow had in the world ; 
and I hope you don’t call that disgracing the profession ?” 

The last confession may be taken as an apology for the preceding assault on 
physic, and a perfect type of law in all its branches. Another case of attack is 
thus related :— 

“ An action was brought by a builder at Battle, to recover the amount of his 
bill for building a house. A surveyor was examined to prove that the work had 
been properly executed, and, according to the custom of his fraternity, he de- 
livered his evidence in a tone of pompous conceit. Cockle, in examining him, 
with an air of mock-respect, which made him believe that the serjeant admitted 
his pretensions, and estimated him at the value he set upon himself. Cockle 
begged him to produce the original of the estimate he had made of the work 
charged. It was accordingly handed to him. It stated the names of the plain- 
tiff and defendant, the various items of the charge, and concluded, ‘I value at 
the sum of £350 the above work done at Battle, in the county of Sussex.’-— 
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the Kirghis, who travel between 60 and 80 miles a day, going singly or at most 
in couples, using alternately two or three horses. They traverse the desert in 
the most frightful weather, braving the wolves, and the still more savage brig- 
ands. As they can carry no fuel with them, they make a shelter for themselves 
at night by forming cavities in the snow. ‘Their only food is a species of cheese 
made of sheep’s milk, which is very hard, and in small quantities. The view of 
the steppes, by which we are surrounded, is sombre and monotonous in the ex- 
treme. Here and there near the streams are to be seen some mountains totally 
bare, and on the plains a few scattered tufts of dwarfish alders or willows. Here 
it is that we have killed a few wild boars; the only other animals to be found 
on the steppes are foxes, beavers, badgers, and marmots, or mountain rats, and 
whole legions of mice. White partridges, and a nondescript species of !arks, are 
the only birds which people the air of ‘this inhospitable region.” 





CHINA—OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


Captain Elliott to Viscount Palmerston. 
H. M.S. Volage, Hong Kong, Nov. 5, 1839. 

Referring your lordship to my letter of the 27th ult. to Captain Smith, and 
that officer’s reply, it is now my painful task to report the most serious collision 
which has ever taken place between her Majesty’s forces and those of this empire 
during our whole intercourse with this country. I repaired on board the Volage 
in Macao Roads, on the 28th ult., accompanied by Mr. Morrison, with the pur- 
pose to assist at any conference or negotiations that might take place at Chuen- 
pee, and also to pilot the ships to that anchorage. Strong adverse winds retarded 
our arrival there till the morning of the 2d inst.. when the ships were anchored 
about a mile below the first battery, where an imposing force of war junks and fire- 
vessels was collected. 

A lieutenant, accompanied by Mr. Morrison, was despatched to the junk of the 
Admiral with Captain Smith’s address. They were civilly received, and the ad- 
miral replied that he would forward the paper to their excellencies, then in the 
neighbourhood, and send out the answer next day. He also expressed a wish 
that the ships should move down a little further, which Captain Smith immedi- 
ately did, with the intention to manifest the sincerity of this peaceful disposition. 
In the course of the same evening (the 2d) a linguist was sent to the ships with 
a verbal message, requesting the presence of Mr. Morrison on board the admi- 
ral’s junk. It was replied, that the written address contained all that was to be 
said, and till that were answered Mr. Morrison’s visits were inexpedient. 

In the course of the forenoon of the next day, (the 3d,)an officer of some rank 
anchored at a short distance from the ships, and again sent the linguist to desire 
that Mr. Morrison should call upon them. It was answered in the same terms as 
the message of the preceding evening. About this time the Chinese squadron, 
under the command of the admiral, broke ground and stood out towards her Ma- 
jesty’s ships, which were immediately got under weigh, and directed towards the 
approaching force. As soon as this proceeding was observed, the squadron an- 
chored in good order to the number of twenty-nine sail, and her Majesty’s ships 
were hove to, whilst the accompanying paper was transmitted by the linguist to 
the admiral. 

In a short time he retuned an answer, to which I felt myself called upon to re- 
ply. I should also add, that the linguist brought back with him Captain Smith’s 
address to the commissioner, and a sealed chop to the address of the commander 
of the ship, on board of which the five prisoners lately sentenced for participation 
in the riot of the 7thof July had been confined. Captain Smith now informed 
me, that he did not feel himself warranted in leaving this formidable flotilla at 
liberty to pass inside of him at night, and carry into effect the menaces against 
the merchant vessels; and thinking that the retirement of her Majesty's ships, 
before a force moved out, with the palpable intention to intimidate, was not com- 
patible with the honour of the flag, he should forthwith endeavour tv constrain 
their return to their former anchorage. Conscious that all had been done which 
was within my power to satisfy the just demands of the Chinese officers, and per- 
ceiving that the necessity had arrived for checking their hostile movements, | 
could only offer Captain Smith the expression of my concurrence in his own sen- 
timents. At about noon, therefore, the signal was made to engage, and the ships 
then lyimg hove to on the extreme right of the Chinese force, bore away in a line 
a head and in close order, having the wind on the starboard beam. In this way, 
and under easy sail, they ran down the Chinese line, pouring in a destructive fire. 
The lateral direction of the wind enabled the ships to perform the same evolu- 
tion from the opposite extreme of the line, running up it again with their larboard 
broadsides bearing. The Chinese answered with their accustomed spirit, but the 
terrible effect of our own fire was soon manifest. One war-junk blew up at about 
pistol-shot distance from this ship, a shot, probably, having passed through the 
magazine ; three were sunk ; and several others were obviously water-logged. 





When the serjeant addressed the jury, he did so in the followmg words : ‘ Gentle- 
men, a surveyor isan anomalons kind of animal ; he can neither think, nor speak, 
nor write, like acommon person. His perfect conviction of his own importance 
is shewn in every word he utters, and in every sentence he writes, even to the 
making out of a carpenter's bill. This puppet surveyor is not content with giv- 
ing his estimate in plain language, and signed with his name ; he must assume 
the style of an ambassador, and subscribe as an envoy would a treaty of peace. 
Look at the estimate and bill; he sets out the particulars of the charge, which 
he pronounces to be of the value of £350 per carpenter's work—that is plain 
English ; but how does it conclude’? In the dignified language of diplomacy ; 
‘Done at Battle, in the county of Sussex!’ signed as our ambassador at Paris 
would conclude a treaty of peace for Great Britain.’ It was by his powers of 
humour that Cockle succeeded in winning verdicts.” 

With this we finish. Law and Lawyers, besides its entertaining qualities, 
contains a great deal of information on topics of general interest. 

—— 


RUSSIAN EXPEDITION AGAINST CHIVA. 


A Russian officer attached to the expedition against Chiva writes to the Bres- 
lau Gazette from the camp at Emba, on January 17th, a letter from which we 
take the following extracts : 

* Small detachments have been posted on the steppes at two points, one 315 
and the other 428 miles from the Russian frontier. Each of these is well forti- 
fied, and is a depot for provisions and forage. At about 225 miles from the 
last, which is called Ak Bulak, rises the plateau of the mountains which separate 
the Caspian Sea from Lake Aral, and border the western shore of the lake with 
a girdle of rocks 700 feet high, nearly perpendicular and accessible in only a few 
places. Springs are to be found only ata distance from each other of 270 
miles ; affording to the traveller and his camels but a scanty supply of water, 
and that brackish. It is from the southern side only that one can descend into 
the Oasis of Chiva, which is fertile, and diversified with habitations and water- 
courses. ‘The little time we had before us, and the difficulty of procuring ne- 
cessaries in this frightful desert, admitted of the equipment of only a compara- 
tively inconsiderable corps, and the more so as, on account of the want of water, 
the expedition could only be undertaken in the winter. The troops, therefore, 
have been compelled to provide themselves with numerous articles, besides fuel, 
which they might have dispensed with at a different season. They have 1e- 
quired 10,000 camels for the purpose of enabling them to transport the provisions 
and ammunition. Our convoy, when on its march, occupies a space of 500 pa- 
ces in length by 250 in breadth. The infantry and artillery march at the head, 
followed by the train —When they reach a defile the infantry occupies the most 
commanding points, while the cavalry keeps order among the Kirghis, who lead 
the camels. It is a singular spectacle to see this mass from a distance commen- 
cing its march at the first dawn of day. In general, six or eight camels are at- 
tached in a string, each fastened by the nose. The treatment of these useful 
animals is one of our greatest cares, At 2 o'clock every afternoon we make a 
halt for the purpose of allowing them and our horses to graze ; and notwith- 
standing the depth of the snow, they find an abundance of pasture underneath 
it. After bringing in the camels the Kirghis clear away the snow around their 
huts, and spread blankets for these and the other beasts of burden to lie upor 
for one night passed on the snow would render them unserviceable. While 
this is doing other men are cutting rushes which make excellent fuel. If 
they find none thev must make use of the wood supplied for cooking, or bivouac 
the night through without fire. Under all circumstances, however, the attention 
paid to the comforts of the troops is excellent.¢ Soup is given out to the men 
morning and evening, and when it is extremely cold, a drink made of honey 
seasoned with pepper and other spices; nor is brandy spared. We make no 
other halt than that which I have mentioned ; but the soldiers in turn are allow- 
ed to muunt the camels, and when on their backs produce a picturesque effect. 
Still the difficulties we have to overcome are unparalieled. Imagine us on this 
painful march, encumbered with a burdensome mass of clothing, over a trackless 
waste covered with a thick coat of snow. Conccive our feelings when the re- 
veillee sounds at two in the morning, and our pain in having to load the camels 
while our limbs are stiff with cold. During some days past the thermometer, 
has been down as low as 34 degrees below zero of Reaumur, 45 below the ze- 
ro point of Fahrenheit, and never has been higher than 12 below zero, Reaumur, 
or 5 degrees above zero Fahrenheit. But it is from the snow-drifis that we suf- 
fer most. They come witha violence unknown in Europe, and seem to be sent 
to sweep all intruders from the face of the land. When we reflest that our men 
have for upwards of two months had no prospect but an arid and virgin soil, 
their moral and physical courage cannot be sufficiently admired. Not only has 
the number of our sick been very small, but not one of our men has been frost- 
bitten, and when our tents are pitched, our soldiers become full of life and gaie- 
ty, and sing the joyous airs of their native country. Whatever may be the is- 
sue of this expedition, its conquest over the unexampled obstac.es of such a 
march of 900 miles will be cited as one of the most glorious military feats of an- 
cient and modern times. Our correspondence with Oremburg is carried on by 





It is an act of justice to a brave man to say, that the admiral’s conduct was wor- 
thy of his station. His junk was evidently better armed and manned than the 
other vessels ; and after he had weighed, or, more probably, cut or slipped, he 
bore up and engaged her Majesty's ships in handsome style, manifesting a reso- 
lution of behaviour honorably enhanced by the hopelessness of his efforts. In 
less than three quarters of an hour, however, he, and the remainder of the squad- 
ron, were retiring in great distress to their former anchorage ; and, as it was not 
Captain Smith’s disposition to protract destructive hostilities, or, indeed, do more 
than repel onward movements, he offered no obstruction to their retreat, but dis- 
continued the fire, and made sail for Macao, with the purpose to cover the em- 
barkation of such of her Majesty’s subjects as might see fit to retire from that 
place, and also to provide for the safety of the merchant ships. 


rangements were immediately made for the embarkation of those of her Majesty's 
subjects there who thought it safest to retire. On the morning of yesterday (tle 
4th) I accompanied Captain Smith in the Volage to this anchorage, where we ar- 
rived late last night ; and the Hyacinth was left at Macao, to watch events in 
that quarter. 

The nature of this anchorage, exposed to attack from several quarters, has al- 
ready induced me to communicate with Captain Smith, and publicly to recom- 
mend the removal of the merchant ships to the safer situation of Tong Koo ; 
but its convenience in other respects, and the general want of experience in 
military affairs, and ill-founded confidence in their own strength or skill to 
resist sudden attack, upon the part of a great many of the masters of the 
merchant shipping, have conspired to bate my purposes. 

I am sorry to add that, on my arrival here, I find my apprehensions too 
well founded. Considerable force is collecting upon all sides, and the mer- 
chant shipving is in no condition of eectnal preparation against surprise.— 
As soon as her Majesty’s ship has comipicted her water, and repaived some 
trifling damage, she will remove to Tong Koo; and in the present serious 
aspect of affairs, I trust the masters of merchant ships will not hesitate to 
follow her where they can be more easily protected. Their continuance at 
this place cannot fail to lead to renewed hostilities, which it is Captain 
Smith’s and my own duty and sincerest disposition to avoid. I have &c. 

(Signed) Cuarves Extiorr. 

Among the papers laid before Parliament on the Chinese question there is one 
which deserves very particular attention. Jt is one written iu March, 1835, by 
the Duke of Wellington, just before he quitted office, with a view of repairing, 
as far as possible, the blunders committed by his Whig predecessors in the Ad- 
ministration. If the present Government had possessed sense enough to adopt 
the principles of proceeding there laid down with such sound judgment and prac- 
tical applicability, it is no extravagant assertion to say that allthe fatal conse- 
quences which have since occurred would have been prevented. 

“MEMORANDUM BY THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
March 24, 1835. 

“The despatches and proceedings of the Commission of Superintendents in 
China have given us all the information that we can acquire up to the end of Oc- 
tober, 1834 ; and as it is quite obvious, from the reports and proceedings, that the 
attempt made to force upon the Chinese authorities at Canton an unaccustomed 
mode of communication with an authority, with whose powers and of whose na- 
ture they had no knowledge, which commenced its proceedings by an assumption 
of power hitherto unadmitted, had completely failed; and as it is obvious that 
such an attempt must invariably fail, and lead again to national disgrace ; and as 
it appears that, as soon as Lord Napier had withdrawn from Canton to Macao, 
the trade had been opened, that pilots had been allowed to take British ships up 
the river to Whampoa, and that the trade was as flourishing as ever when the 
accounts came away ; it appears that the time is come when the Cabinet may 
take into consideration the means of managing and regulating this affair in fu- 
ture. 

“It is quite obvious that the pretext for the jealousy of Lord Napier and his 
commission, stated by the Chinese, was his high sounding titles ; the reality, 
was his pretension to fix himself at Canton, without previous permission, or 
even communication, and that he should communicate directly with the Vice- 
roy. . 

It does not much signify, as far as the Chinese are concerned, what we call 
our officer in our language. He must not go to Canton without their permission 
He must not depart from the accustomed mode of communication. 














‘* For our own purposes, and for the sake of the trade, he must be a man of 
naval, military, or official rank and reputation ; he must be one in whose firmness 
and discretion we can rely : and he must have great powers to enable him to con- 
trol and keep in order the King’s subjects. 

“ By the 5th clause of the 3d and 4th William IV., c. 93, the King is enabled 
to appoint by commission or warrant not exceeding three of his subjects to be 
superintendents of the trade of His Majesty's subjects to and from China, to set- 
tle such gradation among the said superintendents (one of whom shall be styled 
the chief superintendent,) and to appoint such officers to assist them in the exe- 


The ships arrived at Macao on the evening of the same day (the 3rd,) and ar- | 





cution of their duty ; and to grant such salaries to superintendents-and officers as 
His Majesty shall from time to time deem expedient. 

“The 6th clause enables the King to give to the superintendents, by Order in 
Council, power and authority over the trade of his subjects in China, to make re- 
gulations by Order in Council, touching the said trade, and for the government 
of the King’s subjects within the said dominions; and to impose penalties and 
imprisonment for the breach of the same, to be enforced, as specified in the said’ 
order, and to create a court of justice, with criminal and admiralty jurisdiction, 
for the trial of offences committed by His Majesty’s subjects within the said do- 
minions and the ports and havens thereof, and to appoint one of the superintend- 
ents to be the officer to hold such court, and other officers for executing the pro- 
-_ thereof, and to grant such salaries as to His Majesty shall appear reasona- 
ile. 

[His Grace here goes into an analogy of the Whig expenses of the Canton 
Superintendency which he reduces from £18,000 to £13,000 per annum. ] 


_ “I see that His Majesty has the power to appoint not exceeding three super- 
intendents. I would recommend one chief superintendent and one second su- 
perintendent. 

“The act of Parliament enables the King, by Order in Council, to appoint 
one of the superintendents to hold the court. 1 would recommend that the se- 
cond superintendent should be a gentleman of the legal profession, and that he 
should be appointed to hold the court. 

** According to this mode of proceeding, the whole plan can be carried into ex- 
ecution without altering the act of Parliament. 

“It might be expedient to give the succession to the office of chief superin- 
tendent, by warrant under the sign manual, to the secretary and treasurer, in- 
stead of the second superintendent, he being a gentleman of the legal pro- 
fession, upon the death or sudden coming away of the first superintendent. 

“If provision should thus be made for really forming a court, it would be ne- 
cessary to frame some simple rules of practice, which might be carried into ex- 
ecution without the assistance of gentlemen of the legal profession, who would 
not be found in the Canton river. 

“If the Cabinet should be disposed to adopt this plan, I would give immediate 
directions for the draught of the proposed Order in Council, to make the neces- 
sary alterations and arrangements. 

‘* Some alterations must likewise be made in the instructions to the Superin- 
tendents under the Royal sign manual 

“They are instructed to proceed to and reside at the port of Canton. 

“The port of Canton is described as being within the Bocca Tigris, to which 
point it is stated that His Majesty’s ships are not to go. 

* The superintendents, therefore, are required to go to, and reside at, the place 
to which the Chinese authorities will not allow them to go, and at which they 
will not allow them to reside. 

“This and other matters require alteration. 

‘It will be in the power of the Government hereafter to decide whether any 
effort shall be made at Pekin, or elsewhere, to improve our relations with China, 
commercial as well as political. ‘That which we require now is, not to lose the 
enjoyment of what we have got. 

** T would recommend, that till the trade has taken its regular peaceable course, 
particularly considering what has passed recently, there should always be 
within the Consul-General’s reach, a stout frigate and a smaller vessel of 
war. 


_— 
CANADA—THE UNION. 

An interesting and well-written work, entitled Canada und the Canada Bill, 
from the pen of John Beverley Robinson, Esq., Chief Justice of the Upper Pro- 
vince, has just been published by Messrs. Hatchard of Piccadilly, and, after hav- 
ing given It a most attentive perusal, we feel warranted in saying, though without 
absolutely committing ourselves to all the opinions of its author, that it contains 
a larger stock of useful and authentic information in regard to the present posi- 
tion, wants, and prospects of that colony, than any other production on the same 
subject we have happened to meet with. Of Chief Justice Robinson’s qualifica- 
tions and right to give an pinion on the questions he here treats of, we have 
abundant evidence in the facts, not only that he has from his birth resided in Ca- 
nada, where his own welfare and that of a numerous family is indissolubly identi- 
fied with the interests of the 500,000 Canadians among whom he has heretofore 
lived, but that for 27 years he has been in the service of the Crown in the Upper 
Province ; that for the last 18 years he has been a member of the colonial Legis- 
lature, having served nearly an equal period in each house ; that he has had the 
satisfaction of receiving the thanks of that Legislature for the part taken by him 
in adjusting their financial difficulties with Lower Canada ; that he has, moreover, 
been honoured repeatedly, as well with the express approbation of his Sovereign 
as of that of various Secretaries of State during his long official career ; that, 
notwithstanding the many changes which have occurred in the Home and Colonial 
Administration, he has in no instance incurred the displeasure of those under 
whom he served ; and that the three distinguished persons now in England who 
have successively held the Governorship of Upper Canada for the last 20 years 
“will bear him witness that their confidence and friendship, which he still retains, 
were not purchased by the surrender of his own judgment, or by the suppression 
of his opinions on any matter that could affect the welfare of the province.” 

With these high claims upon public esteem, Chief Justice Robinson, availing 
| himself of his accidental presence in England as affording facilities for express- 
j ‘ng hts opinions with corresponding conveniency and effect, has drawn up the 

work before addressed to Lord John Russell, for the purpose of pointing out, not 
only vie extreme inexpediency of the contemplated union between the Canadian 
provinces, but the exceptionable nature of the bill whereby Her Majesty’s Go- 
verinent propose to effectuate that object : nor do the reasonings of the accom- 
plished author, though firmly and fearlessly prosecuted, indicate the slightest feel- 
ing of political hostility against the present advisers of the Crown. On the con- 
trary, he gives them the most ample credit for a sincere desire to promote the 
welfare of Canada, praises their preliminary survey towards opening the great 
western lakes to steam navigation from the Atlantic, and speaks of their recent 
arrangement for transmitting the mails to Halifax and Quebec by English steam- 
ers as an “inestimable advantage, for which the colonies have reason to feel in 
the highest degree grateful.” At the same time, while a similar spirit of cour- 
tesy and candour pervades his book throughout, he does not shrink from telling 
the Government, in a manly and independent tone, the points whereon he differs 
from them, and the fatal colonial errors into which, through misinformation, they 
are about to be betrayed, assigning as his reason for publicly doing so, that his 
previous private representations, addressed to them last year, appear to have been 
unavailing. 





One thing which Chief Justice Robinson seriously complains of, and apparently 
with good reason, is the unaccountable precipitaney of the Government in acting 
upon the official reports of functionaries the shortness of whose residence in Ca- 
nada, and whose very superficial acquaintance with the real circumstances of the 
colony, disqualify them for giving an experienced and well-digested opinion upon 
any of its wants or interests. Lord Durham’s report in particular, notwithstand- 
ing its great pretensions and plausible ability, is shown by the Chief Justice, 
though with much personal respect for his Lordship, to be a singularly ignorant 
and untrustworthy document, abounding in misconceptions of the real state of 
Canadian affairs, and recommending a variety of organic experiments more _peri- 
lous to British interests than any of the colonial disorders which they profess to 
cure. On this point we give the following extract :— 

“The evils which, it was clearly foreseen, the report was certain to produce, 
have since occurred, and are displaying themselves daily. It ought to be, and 
therefore it is just to assume that 7¢7s, most painful to Lord Durham to learn the 
proceedings which have recently taken place in Upper Ganada, the principles 
in support of which his opinions have been quoted, and the purposes for which 
his name has been used as a rallying word. But it must be more painful still to 
reflect that the whole of the report, in that part which relates to Upper Canada, 
is most clearly of such a nature that it could only be expected to lead to pre- 
cisely such results. . = ° * * * 

** The most just and effectual remedy for these evils would, of course, be an 
open public investigation into the principal statements, by order of the Govern- 
ment, and a full exposure of the result. If such an investigation, or in fact any 
investigation, into the grounds of such statements as I refer to, had preceded the 
compietion of the report, the representations which now appear in it must, one 
after the other, have been expunged, as being founded in prejudice and error.— 
And, indeed; as to most of them, if Lord Durham would even now state (suppo- 
sing that to be in his power) upon whose, or what authority, such representations 
were made, I think it probable that, in the opinion of all persons acquainted with 
Canada, the necessity for any further investigation might, without injury, be 
waved.” (P. 68.) 

Having*previously remarked, that “the late Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada showed in the clearest manner how strangely inaccurate the Durham 
statements were which related to his public measures, and that while the mer- 
chants of London connected with that colony had submitted to Government their 
publicly expressed conviction that the report, as respects the upper province, was 
founded in error, and likely to be productive of injurious consequences, he him- 
self (the author) had assured the Secretarv of State, immediately on the appear- 
ance of Lord Durham’s document, that he was prepared toshow, im any place and 
at any time, that it was utterly unsafe to be relied on as the foundation of Par- 
liamentary proceedings,” the Chief Justice's demand for the authority upon which 
Lord Durham gave forth his representations (the Lambton and Buller dynasty 
having been too brief to enable their respective heads to volunteer with any de- 
cency, an unprompted opinion founded on their own hasty experience) must 
doubtless be regarded as a very salient point ; nor ~will our readers fail to see 
that the sarcastic force of the declaration, that Lord Durham’s mere avowal of 
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his authorities would effectually destroy their imaginary weight, is only equalled 
by its presumptive truth. 

Against the seeming — and danger of reuniting the Canadas for legisla- 
tive purposes the author adduces a variety of arguments which certainly possess 
considerable cogency. All the plausibilities that appear to recommend such an 
experiment are examined by him with great candour ; and on many grave grounds, 
in addition to those which induced Sir J. Mackintosh to oppose Sir Wilmot Hor- 
ton’s proposal to that effect in 1822, he powerfully justifies the conclusion which 
Lord Glenelg came to three years ago, in compliance with a memorial from the 
Legislatures of Upper Canada, namely, “that the project of an union between 
the two provinces had not been contemplated by His Majesty as fit to be recom- 
mented for the sanction of Parliament.” (P. 97.) 

Upon the whole, enough at least has been advanced by the Canada Chief Jus- 
tice to prove that such a measure ought not to be adopted without further evi- 
dence being taken upon the subject by a committee of the House of Commons. 
At all events, the proposed Canada Bill, which he subjoins in an appendix, 
is shown by him, very conclusively we think, to be utterly inefficient even for 
the objects it professes to aim at.— Times, March 17. 


—~- 
VACCINATION. 
House of Commons, March 10. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE, called the particular attention of the Lords 
to a petition which spoke the opinion of twelve hundred medical practitioners on 
the state of vaccination, and the necessity of taking measures to prevent the 
spread of the smallpox in England—They attributed the ravages which the 
smallpox had occasioned in many parts of the country, to the recklessness with 
which persons not regularly connected with the medical profession, and not enti- 
tled to practise, were in the habit of inoculating for that disorder. They contended 
that vaccination was a certain preventive of smallpox ; and they alleged that the 
two disorders, cowpox and smallpox, were perfectly identical, though different in 
their operation, because it was found that if a cow were inoculated with variolus 
matter, the result was not smallpox, but cowpox. If sometimes smallpox visited 
parties who had been vaccinated, that was proved to have arisen from a defect in 
the matter used ; and it was successfully established, that in all those cases the 
disease assumed a very mild form, and death was very rarely known to ensue from 
it. ‘The danger arising from inoculating for smallpox was evident from the report 
which had been recently made on the subject. From this it appeared, that in the 
last year 500 persons had died of smallpox in a city in the South of England, 
where vaccination was not encouraged. He was the last person to propose or- 
ders or restrictions with reference to a subject of this kind; but the petitioners, 
whose opinion he was speaking, proposed that penalties should be inflicted on 
persons innoculating for the smallpox, and that measures should be taken for ex- 
tending more effectually the practice of vaccination. ‘These were points which 
he conceived were well worthy the attention of their Lordships. He would im- 
press on the higher classes of society the necessity of discouraging, by every 
means in their power, a practice—that of inoculating for smallpox—by which so 
great an amount of misery and wretchcdness was created; and of encouraging 
vaccination to the utmost extent, by which finally they might hope to extinguish 
one of the greatest pests of humanity. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH suggested that the object of the petitioners might 
be effected by adding a clause to the Poor-law, to enable the Guardians of the 
Poor to enter into a contract with the medical men of the respective Unions to 
vaccinate the children of the poor. 

Lord COLCHESTER said, that in his part of the country, where none were 
innoculated and all vaccinated, nobody died of the smallpox. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH made a similar remark in reference to his neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Marquis of Normanby promised attention to the subject, and the petition 
was laid on the table 

On Thursday, Lord ELLENBOROUGH said he had prepared a bill giving 
powers to the Guardians of Poor-law Unions to insure vaccination in their res- 
pective districts. It wasso framed as to be easily extended to Ireland. 

The Marquis of NORMANBY had no objection to the principle of the bill, 
but before sanctioning the details, wished to consult persons more conversant with 
the subject than himself. Had the bill no reference to Scotland ? 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH had found great difficulty in applying the measure 
to Scotand. The only local bodies to whom its execution could be confided 
seemed to be the Kirk-Sessions. 

Lord HADDINGTON thought with Lord Ellenborough, that it was not advi- 
sable to charge the Kirk-Sessions with the execution of the bill ; but if it work- 
ed well, machinery for Scotland could be devised. 

Bill brought in, and read a first time 

I 
CONGRESS.—NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY 
In Senate, Tuesday, April 14 

Mr. Buchanan, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted the fol- 
lowing report : 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, to which was referred the several mes- 
sages of the President of the United States, communicating te Congress, at its 
present session, certain official correspondence in relation to the question of the 
territory in dispute with Great Britain on our Northeastern Frontier ; and also 
certain resolutions of the Legislature of Maine on the same subject, 

Report : 

That they have had the same under consideration, and now deem it expedient 
to communicate to the Senate their views for not making, at the present mo- 
ment, a general report upon the whole subject. They feel that they will best 
perform this duty, by placing clearly and distinctly before the Senate the ex- 
isting state and condition of the pending negotiation between the two Govern- 
ments. 

The President of the United States, in his annual,message of December last, 
informed Congress that “for the settlement of our Northeastern boundary, 
the proposition promised by Great Britain for a commission of exploration and 
survey, has been received, and a counter project, including also a provision for 
the certain and final adjustment of the limits in dispute, is now before the British 
Government for its consideration.” ‘The President has not thought it advisable 
to communicate this counter project to Congress ; yet we have his assurance, 
on which the most confident reliance may be placed, that it is of such a 
character as will, should it be accepted, finally settle the question. This 
proposition was officially communicated to that Government during the last 
summer. 

Mr. Fox, the British Minister, in his note of the 24th January last, doubtless 
with a perfect knowledge of the nature of the project which had been submitted 
by the American Government to that of Great Britain, assures Mr. Forsyth, 
“that he not only preserves the hope, but he entertains the firm belief, that if 
the duty of negotiating the boundary question be left in the hands of the two 
National Governments, to whom alone of right it belongs, the difficulty of con- 
ducting the negotiation to an amicable issue will not be found so great as_ has 
been by many persons apprehended.” And in his subsequent note of March 
13, 1840, he states that he has been instructed to declare, ** her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are only waiting for the detailed report of the British commissioners 
recently employed to survey the disputed territory, which report, it was believ- 
ed, would be completed and delivered to her Majesty’s Government by the end 
of the present month, (March) in order to transmit to the Government of the 
United States a reply to their last proposal upon the subject of the boun- 
dary negotiation.”” Thus we may reasonably expect that this reply will be 
received by the President during the present month, (of April), or early in 
May. 

Whilst such is the condition of the principal negotiation, the committee have 
deemed it inexpedient, at this time, to report upon the subordinate though im- 
portant question in relation to the temporary occupation of the disputed territory. 
They trust that the ariswer of the British Government may be of such a charac- 
ter as to render a report upon this latter subject unnecessary. In any event, 
they have every reason to believe that the state of suspense will be but of brief 
duration. 

The committee, ever since this embarrassing and exciting question has been 
presented for their consideration, have been anxious that the Government of the 
Tnited States should constantly preserve itself in the right ; and hitherto the de- 
sire has been fully accomplished. The territorial rights of Maine have been uni- 
formly asserted, and a firm determination to maintain them has been invariably 
evinced; though this has been done in an amicable spirit. So far as the commit- 
tee can exercise any influence over the subject, they are resolved, that if war 
should be the result, which they confidently hope may not be the case, this war 
shall be rendered inevitable by the conduct of the British Government. They 
have believed this to be the surest mode of uniting every American heart and 
every American arm in defence of the just rights of the country. 

It is but justice to remark, that the Executive branch of the Government has, 
from the beginning, been uniformly guided by the same spirit, and has thus far 
pursued a firm, consistent, and prudent course, throughout the whole negotiation 
with Great Britain. 

Whilst the committee can perceive no adequate cause, at the present moment, 
for anticipating hostilities between the two countries, they ‘would not be under- 
stood as expressing the opinion that the country should not be prepared to meet 
any emergency. ‘The question of peace or war may, in a great degree, depend 
upon the answer of the British Government, now speedily expected. 

(After the reading of the Report, Mr Wright said he heartily approved of it 
Living near a border town, his constituents had been alarmed, and this Report 
would allay excitement and restore harmony. He moved, therefore, that an ex- 
tra number of copies of the Report should be printed.] 

















Mr. Ruggles, of Me., said that this document upon the face of it appeared a |to the affairs with China, had been laid on the table of the two Houses, but no 
peace document.—His constituents felt a deep interest in the subject, and he | debate of consequence had ensued; the members, probably, not having had 


did not believe that the Report would be as satisfactory to them as the recent : ; ; 
correspondence between the Secretary of State and the British Minister. That |S"Micient time to peruse them. They are very voluminous, and not altogether 


correspondence led many of them to hope that the Government would take strong satisfactory ; for it would appear that they contain no letter, advice, or instruc- 
measures, and do something that would lead to a settlement of~the vexed ques- | tions from Lord Palmerston to Capt. Elliott since June last ; consequently, Par- 
tion. ‘There was one question which Maine regarded more chan peace or war, ‘ liament and the Nation are wholly in the dark as to the present policy and inten- 


and that question was national honour, a aintenance of the rights of the , : 
State. ,; a Oe 6 tions of the Government. It is, however, notorious, that a large armament of 


Mr. Ruggles said he could have wished for a fuller Report—for a more bold | 8° and land force is preparing in India, which will be augmented by reinforcement 
opinion—for something more decisive. from England, and the whole will, with all possible expedition, repair to the shores 
In gees his remarks, Mr. R. said, I have never, at any aan a of the Celestial Empire. This is certainly wise, for a barbarous nation must be 
that a war would come or was necessary. I have never apprehended any colli- | first intin ee A gy 8 
: hes _— . fe ne . st intimidated, when negociations w seed w . 
sion, and I have founded this opinion upon the justice of the cause of Maine— | ’ » negon s will sia ed with wonderful facility The 
arger the force sent, the less probability of bloodshed, and we question not, that 





sublunary common sense of their fellow creatures. 


ed, the present crisis would not have arrived. 
and England must endeavour to turn it to profitable account, and extract good 
Captain Elliott’s account of the action between the Volage and the 
Junks is also inserted among the selections. 

War has not been declared against China by the governor-general of India ; 
and from explanations in Parliament it appears that act must be done in the 
The Company will pay its portion of the ex- 


from evil. 


name and behalf of England. 
penses and furnish its contingent of troops. 





The Boundary dispute is in part in a state of temporary quiescence, and 
will, we hope, be ultimately accommodated upon fair and equitable principles.— 
It is known that negotiations have been for some time in progress between the 
two governments for again referring the matter to the arbitration of a third 
power, in conformity to the provisions of the treaty of Ghent ; and that these ne- 
gotiations have been nearly suspended or rendered nugatory by the State of 
Maine, which thought proper to commence a quasi war on its Own account, 
greatly endangering the peace of the two countries. It is now most satisfactory 
to state that these proceedings will not be persevered in, and that the arrange- 
ments for the second arbitration will in all probability be conducted to successful 
issue by the executives of the two countries. The report made to the Senate 
by its committce on Foreign Relations, which we copy, will be read with plea- 
It is indeed gratify- 


ing to remark the tranquil tone of the Senatorial speeches of the present hour, 


sure, and not less so the pacific observations of Mr. Clay. 


compared with some that have preceded them, and we doubt not that they will 
impart their soothing character to the country at large. 

The reply of the British Government to the counter-project of the United 
States, for forming the basis of the new reference, is shortly expected in this 
We trust that it will be favorable, and that the business Will proceed 
Of the nature of this basis the public is not yet inform- 


country. 








without further delay. 
ed; the treaty simply provides, that in case of disagreement between the two 
main contracting parties, the question shall be referred to a third power. The 
United States rejected the decision of the King of the Netherlands, because his 
majesty did not decide which was the frue line of the two claimed by the respec- 
tive litigants—his award being, in fact, a compromise. On a former occasion we 
ventured to hope, that, should the decision be unfavourable to Great Britain, the 
basis of the reference should contain a clause by which she would have the op- 
tion of purchasing the territory north of the St. Johns, at a given price, in order 
to secure her connexion with Canada. Such an arrangement would be highly 
important to England, and ao way disadvantageous to the Unitea States. The 
property south of the St. Johns lying nearest and contiguous to Maine, is by far 
the most valuable, as it contains all the Aroostook streams and the valuable tim 
ber growing on their banks, while the land north of that river is of compara 
tively little worth. We think that neither party could fear going to the arbitra- 
tion on such grounds 

We congratulate our readers, and the public generally, on the favorable turn 








upon her right to the territory in dispute. I believe that we are to avoid a war - ‘ : ’ 
, it the expedition be of the magnitude that is now represented, little difficulty 
was not for war. If there was a war party, it was a criminal one. He was 
with the usages of civilized nations. If England succeed in this object it will 
tain cannot, when the right is with us, be willing to make the question a war 
speedily engage in it were they not restrained by the absurd policy of their go- 
would go to war upon this question. No, said Mr. Clay, not until all other me- 
: les. estimate the benefit that would flow from a free intercouse with that vast empire . 
sion for arbitration is still in force. 
aggression as we could wish, but much better prepared than we were in the war | grnetion. It will be found among our extracts, and gives the amplest evidence 
inust settle, and not any one member of the Union. ‘The Government had a 
He preferred peace, and was a peace man, unless circumstances should make 
copies were ordered. 
aE 
sard cases—which was ordered to lie on the table. 
Lord J. Russell stated that he had received a bill from Upper Canada, re 
Mr. Pakington wished to know whether or not the bill for the settlement of 
for the Colonies, by whose permission and under what authority the Chief 
Lord J. Russell said that the Chief Justice of Upper Canada had received leave 
it was desirable that he should return to that colony, and the Chief Justice in- 
course, was performed by the other judges ....Orders have been received at 
sensation was caused at Brighton on the 17th of March, by the elopement of a | matters have at length taken. 
The session passed in great harmony ; and in addition to internal tran 
Trade.—T be Portugese slaver Scorpion, with 710 slaves on board, which were 


by preparing to meet a war. I believe, moreover, that Great Britain, in such a) "| 
cause as this, and with the opinion of the world against her, will not willingly en- will be experienced. It is not certain how far England may insist on indemnity 
is en war. rr b eee es bse he | for the opium,which is, in our opinion, the principal difficulty in the case ; but she 
r. Clay said he was ve appy to hear the Senator for Maine say that he | (i) ger, we 5 SS ease 
) Mogg he r the « ‘ ; | will certainly covenant for a better system of intercourse, and insist, when com- 
pleased to believe that the dominant party were opposed to war. ‘The opinion of | mercial relations are again established, that they should be more in conformity 
the country was against war, and no party but a criminal party could be found to | 
defend war. a - : _ | be of vast importance to the whole commercial world. An industrious and in- 
There are two securities, said Mr. C. against the opinion of war. Great Bri- genious population of three hundred millions occupying a varied and generally fer- 
: ‘ . : tile country cannot fail to prese rous fields of enterpri shi 
question ; and he believed, he added, that she would come to this conclusion | “, abs Froscas nunnerous Gi Ids of nema, wt The Chinese peo- 
upon an examination of the question. But supposing, added Mr. C. that upon an | ple are sensibly alive to the benefits of a free intercourse with foreigners, and would 
investigation, she should think that the right was with her. Were we then to 
‘nake the question one of war! No two nations speaking the same language | yernment. It is most desirable then that England should break through some of 
. : ae of those trammels, and induce the Celestials to bring dowr ir ideas to the 
thods fail. By the Treaty of Ghent there is said to be a subsisting provision 7 5 any their ide - 
which makes it necessary to refer this matter to arbitration. The reference to We trust she will achieve 
the King of the Netherlands was an abortion—a failure—so considered and so | this great conquest, and without the farther loss of human life, for it is difficult to 
revarded by all parties. The treaty of “98 then remains as it was, and the provi- 
’ . . ; | The civilization of Japan would probably follow. 
In regard to the forces in Canada it gave him no uneasiness, although alluded | By far tl , nae raat 1 j ™ \ ” 
: . $s | r fe > mos ores , ave read, 1s ¢ 7 
to by the Senator from New York and by others. Great Britain was the weaker | ye he OR Sey Cee, SS Bere Seek, & Ss ee 
party on this continent. Canada was not to invade us, but in war we were to | by the Duke of Wellington during the short time his Grace was in office in 1835, 
mvade Canada. We were 16,000,000 strong—not as well prepared to meet | at the time the Whigs were assuring the country that he was plotting its de- 
'1812—better prepare e€ sea ¢ » Lakes— vorde , ‘ ‘ . . : 
of 1812—better prepared upon th sea and upon the Lakes upon the border of the plain, straight forward, and honorable mind of its author. Had his injunc- 
and in the interior. He was not alarmed at the furce in Canada, nor would he be | ”. © mf i fri Paar 
i 7 : ions “ 1p e 1A 2 » , on’? ¢ ap **¢ . . ’ " 
alarmed if the force were much larger than it 1s. A preparation was natural. | tions to “‘keep what we already have and also . eee Oa 
Mr. Clay again repeated that the question must be one which the Government | tion” and not offend the peculiarities and prejudices of the Chinese, been follow- 
: The crisis, however, has come, 
right to submit to arbitration, and ought to do so before going to war. 
Mr. Ruggles said a few words in explanation, which concluded the discussion. 
Mr. Clay had misunderstood one of his remarks in regard to war. He was not 
against war nor for it. His opinion depended altogether upon contingencies.— 
war necessary. Again Mr. R. said he differed from the Senator from Kentucky 
upon the subject of arbitration. The Government could not again refer this 
question to a third power without the consent of Maine. 
The motion was then put to the Senate upon printing, and ten thousand extra 
The joint resolution introduced by Mr. Preston, viz. 'That the Committee on 
the Library take measures to have the statue of Washington executed by Green- 
ough, now uf Italy, imported and erected in its place, was considered in commit- 
tee of the whole, and finally passed. 
In the House of Commons, March 12, many petitions were presented against 
a war with China, and against paying the British residents at Canton, for the 
opium destroyed by the Chinese. .... On the 17th a petition from 757 lawyers 
was presented, against the proceedings of the House in the Stockdale and Han- 
Mr. Crawford gave notice that he should on the 24th, move that the house 
do take into consideration a petition from parties who had large claims upon 
the country, founded upon losses which they had sustained in consequence of 
the seizure of opium in China. 
lating to the clergy reserves in that colony, and he intimated that on Thursday 
next he should lay the bill with other papers, upon the table of the house, and 
then ask leave to bring in a bill for effecting a reunion between the prov- 
inces of Upper and Lower Canada. 
the clergy reserves had met the sanction of the noble lord the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Lord J. Russell replied that on Monday next he 
should be prepared to give an answer to the question of the hon. member. -..- 
ir. Leader rose for the purpose of inquiring from the noble lord the Secretary 
Justice of Canada had remained for a year and ahalf in England. He wished 
also to know who performed the duties of Chief Justice in that colony, who 
received the salary, for what purpose did that learned person reside in Eng- 
land, and was it intended, and when, that he should resume his duties ?— 
of absence in the usual way; that that leave had been renewed from time to 
time, first by Lord Glenelg, and subsequently by Lord Normanby ; that the 
leave had recently expired; that he (Lord J. Russell) had intimated to the 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada his opinion that the time had arrived at which 
tended early in the ensuing month to proceed to Canada accordingly. As to 
the inquiry which the hon. member made respecting his salary, he could give 
no positive answer. He presumed that the payment was as usual—helf 
the amount of the regular salary. In his absence his duty, as a matter of 
the dockyard of Woolwich for the speedy completion of the Trafalgar, 120 guns, 
which vessel has been building twelve years. She is to be launched in the 
course of the ensuing summer. Orders were likewise received for the im:ne- 
diate construction of a large war steam ship, of 900 tens burthen. ..../ A great 
Mrs. Heavyside with—no less a person than Dr. Dyonisius Lardner, the well; | : New B ick 5 toe Bir Jelen Masten enti 
known lecturer on steam engines, and getter up of books on every thing. Mrs. | rhe Legislature of New Brunswick was prorogued by Sir John Harvey on the 
Heavyside is said to be a very elegant woman, about 30 years old, and mother | 21st ult 
of three children. The guilty pair were traced to Ostend.....The Slave | quillity his Excellency anticipates external peace, as is shown by the following 
mk : | extract from his speech :— 
destine the Hevana market, arrived at St. Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good | , ; 
stined for h h- : ‘ Bt Pp 400d “The prospect of any further disturbance with the neighboring States ap- 
Hope, on the 22¢ December, under command of Lieut. Conway, of H B. M. | oF ss . ' ‘dol s , 
ship Modeste. He reported that the Modeste had taken another vessel of the | Pears to have greatly diminished, if not wholly have vanished, in consequence of 
ipl ste. h s Ss \ < } > . 4 . 
aeprane f | the prudent course adopted by our more immediate neighbors of Maine, in having 


: scription with that he commanded..... The st i iiv- 4 

aie — yurchased for a government mail ee tiny - —r | placed the conduct of the boundary dispute wholly in the hands of the General 

st a I po Wednesday Evening, March 18 There has been bot q | Government of the United States—thereby affording to both countsies the most 
nean..... 4s ’ 8: satisfactory guarantee that the peace and friendship now happily subsisting be- 


little business doing in the stock markets to day, and prices remain without 
alteration. Consols for the acconnt closed at 914, and for money 908 3. Ex- 
chequer bills 17 to 19..... Mediterranean Packets.—It is the intention of go- 
vernment, at the earliest possible opportunity, to take the conveyance of the 
English mails to Alexandria out of the hands of the preseut French contractors. 
From 50,0001. to 60,000!. per annum is now paid for the use of French steam- 
ers, which might just as well find its way into the pockets of British contractors. 
The Liverpool has already been purchased, and two others wil! be addcd, of 
as nearly the same tonnage as possible.—United Service Gazette 

Loss of Literature.—We regret to learn from Rome that the fire in the : 
brary of the Roman College has been far more destructive than was at first | the learned gentleman's residence in London. ! 
apprehended. Upwards of 370 manuscripts have been destroyed, including | of the work, but finding an excellent one in the Times of 17 ult. and preferring 
twenty-seven Arabic, forty-three Persian, nine Armenian, besides a collection | the authority of that paper, we have given it insertion, and call attention thereto. 
of the Hindu and Chinese dramas, all of which are unpublished, and supposed | -p, entire work is full of instruction, and establishes not less the wisdom of the 
to have had no duplicates in Europe. The number of printed books con- | 
sumed has not yet been ascertained; but 1,500 volumes, belonging to the 
earliest days of printing, are unhappily included in this portion of the loss, | 
as well as the valuable collection of Greek and Latin classics, bequeathed to | 
the Roman College by the celebrated French philologist Muretus, enriched | 
by the autograph marginal notes of that illustrious scholar. 

Mrs. Hooper, formerly of Drury Lane Theatre, died lately at Hull, after a) * 
short illness. 

Prince Albert has been pleased to signify to Lord Burghersh his intention of 
becoming a patron of the Royal Academy of Music, and an annual contributor 
to a very liberal amount. 


tween two of the greatest and most enlightened nations of the world, and in the 
maintenance of which their best interests are acknowledged mutually to consist, 
will not be suffered to be disturbed or interrupted on light or insufficient grounds. 

In now taking my leave of you, therefore, I do so in the confident hope that 
nothing may occur, during the recess, calculated to impair the prosperous and sa- 
tisfactory state of public affairs under which we separate.” 





We have before us an octavo volume of 200 pages, from the pen of chief 
jj. | Justice Robinson of Upper Canada on the subject of the Union, written during 
| We had in part prepared a notice 


writer than his candour and gentlemanly feeling 
We observe that the radical party have again complained of the chief Justice’s 
absence during the important discussions at Toronto last winter. We think it 


fortunate for that party that he was absent 


.* From and after the first of May ensuing we shall send the two plates to 
| the late Corsair Subscribers who have not notified us to the contrary, and en- 
ter them as annual subseribers to the Albion. 


Mr. Frank Taylor of Washington City is the sole Agent for this paper in 
A French journal mentions that De Beriot is about to be married to a sister of | the District of Columbia 
Thalberg, the celebrated pianist. 





ee ee ee ee ee — OK - a= oT PART 2N °S WANTED.—Wanted by two gentlemen in the upper part of the city 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 7 3-4 a8 per cent. prem. A — — ot me family---two sleeping rooms furnished, with Preckfast and tea. 








ne fins A ——_—___—_____ ——— They will be absent the greater par of the day and will give but little trouble. Terms 
“oR 4 TP, must be moderate and satisfactory references will be given. Address, Box 468 » * 
PENS ALBION, mas ma 





T. GEORGE’S SOCIETY.---The Fifty-fourth Anniversary of the St. George’s Society 
S of the City of New York, will be held at the City Hotel on Thursday the 23d inst. 

Dinner on the table at 5 o’clock precisely. 

Members and their Friends are requested to make early application for tickets to et- 
The ari > , i é > 2g : »r of the Stewards 
The proceedings in Parliament were not very important at the last dates ; | the ceadhnes Mr. George Stothard, 40 Cedard st.. Mr. John Warren, 82 Maiden Lane ; 


M ’ " St ” 1 - r + . dos < 
nor had any event of much political interest occurred. The documents relating ! Mr. Alfred Wallor, 70 Wiliam st., Mr. Glover Clapham, 89 Pear! st. 
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FINAL CHARGE OF THE GUARDS AT WATERLOO. 


“Up Gvarps, anp at Tem!” is one of those memorable sentences, stand- 


ing for the symbols and representatives of great events, which—like Czsar’s re- 

“ Veni, vidi, vici,” and Nelson's signal, “ England expects every man to do 
duty,”—have imprinted themselves, in capital letters, on the page of history 
and been admitted amongst the mnemonics of nations. At the sound, fancy sees 
the hill-top, on which Death had sat, like a crowned monarch, through all the 
dreadful day of Waterloo, swarming with the life as of a sudden resurrection,— 
and hears the answering shout, when the hurricane of war swept down its slopes, 
that tore into shreds the banner of France, and laid an empire in the dust ! 

The last Charge of the British Guards, on the 18th of June, besides being, 
necessarily, rich in picturesque effect, is an incident of the most dra- 
matic interest, as being the point of crisis in one of those great ac- 
tions by which the destiny of nations is conspicuously moulded. But, more than 
such incidents in general, it derives a peculiar interest of its own from the circum- 
stances by which it had been preceded. Perhaps, of all the fields on which Bri- 
tish valour has ever made its most conspicuous displays, there never was one so 
remarkable as Waterloo for that peculiar characteristic of the national courage 
which distinguishes it from the courage of most other races of men, and singu- 
larly contrasts it with that of the nation which was its immediate opponent on 
the day in question ;—we allude to its constitutional quality of calm and patient 
endurance. <A more gallant nation than France the sun does not rise on; but 
a Frenchman’s valour is nourished upon it own action, and must be permitted to 
breathe itself, or it dies. It is better formed for brilliant achievement than silent 
resistance. With French troops, or any other troops than British, it may well be 
doubted if Wellington could have won the field of Waterloo ; and part of his 
great merit consists in his perfect knowledge of the materials with which he had 
to work, and the entire contidence with which, since a system of tactics so des- 
perate and trying seemed necessary to the success of his operations, he reposed 
on the unyielding constancy of the British soldier. Twenty times, during that 
dreary day, would his combinations have been thwarted by the irrepressible im- 
patience of men as gallant but more impetuous, under the irritations that goaded 

Imost to madness, and sounded more startlingly than trumpets to the charge. The 
Battle of Waterloo was a continued succession of tremendous charges by the 
French columns on the British squares ; and hour after hour did these gallant he- 
roes, amid all the maddening excitements of the scene, stand to be mowed down 
on the spots where they had been placed, watering unmurmuringly with their 
blood the ground on which a glorious harvest was about to be reaped, though well 
they knew that they should not be at the gathering. The duty of each exposed 
square was like the desperate one of a forlorn hope. ‘ When will we get at 
them ?”—wasthe passionate cry of the Irish Regiments, when death blew through 
their ranks, and their temper at times all but failed. ‘“ The loss of individual 
Regiments, under circumstances so maddening,” ssys an historian of the scene, 
“‘ was prodigious. One had four hundred men mowed down in square, without 
drawing a trigger ; it lost almost all its officers, and a Subaltern commanded it 
for half’ the day.”-—Another, ‘“* when nearly annihilated, sent to require support ; 
none could be given ; and the Commanding Officer was told that ‘ he must stand 
or fall where he was.’”’ Knowing the tremendous sacrifice that was going on, 
Napoleon calculated on wearying the British into defeat. Ever and again the 
masses of the enemy came dashing against the British squares, and were rolled 
back as from stone wails—but not without making fearful breaches in the living 
masonry, which were instantly and steadily filled up. Never was a state of in- 
action so dreadful and so dreary. Oh! for one blast of the bugle that should have 
broken that fearful paralysis of the limbs of war, and sounded to the charge ! 
And it came at length !—awakening the myriad energies that had slumbered 
through all that long and desolating day, into one tremendous and irresistible 
burst of action, and gathering the hoarded vengeance of its weary hours into 
one vast impulse, beneath whose discharge dynasty perished from the earth ! 

It was after the Prussians had begun to debouch from the woods of Saint- 
Lambert, that Napoleon, seeing the day was lost, unless he could make an in- 
stant impression on the British front, led on his Old Imperial Guard to the front 
of the hill, behind whose crest the British Guards lay couched like lions. Here 
he paused, on the remonstrances of his Staff, and Ney headed this last great ven- 
ture up the hill. The hour was come when thesieepy spell was to be broken, 
and the fearful nightmare which had, all day, sat amongst the British squares, at 
length shaken off. Gallantly, amid showers of grape and canister-shot, the Im- 

rial Guard swept on, and gallantly they crossed the ridge of the hill. Then 
it was that the word of power went forth—‘ Up Guarps, anp at THEM!” The 
tide of war, which had flowed all day towards the British lines, was rolled back ; 
the Cavalry came pouring in the track of the gallant Guards, and the Duke clo- 
sed his telescope, and gave the final order for the whole British line to advance. 
When was ever order so exultingly obeyed !—Wounds, and fatigue, and hunger, 
were all forgotten. With their customary steadiness ‘they began to cross the 
ridge ; but Nature had been strained to her extremest point of forbearance, and 
when they saw the French before them, a cry arose that seemed to rend the hea- 
vens. When Silence again descended on that field, to sit there with his natural 
ally, Death, the stars to which Napoleon trusted had fought against him in their 
courses, as they did against Sisera of old,—the eagles were lew on the plain, 
from whence they never soared again, and the flag of the silver lilics was waving 
to the breezes of France! 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
At the Court at Buckingham Palace, March 5, 1840; present, the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 
Her Majesty having been pleased to appoint the Hon. Edward Lloyd Mostyn 
to be Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Merioneth, he this day took the oaths 
appointed to be taken thereupon, instead of the oaths of allegiance and supre- 


macy. 

Her Majesty having been pleased to appoint Middleton Biddulph, Esq. to 
be Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Denbigh, he this day took the oath ap- 
pointed to be taken thereupon, instead of the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy. 

Whitehall, March 9.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Scal granting the dignity of a Baronet of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto Alexander Young Spearman. Esq., 
late Assistant Secretary to the Lords Commissioners uf, Her Majesty’s ‘Treasury 
and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten. 

St. James's Palace, March 6.—The Queen was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon ‘Thomas Marrable, Esq., Secretary to the Board of 
Green Cloth. ‘ 

Downing-street, March 9.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Stewart 
Henry Paget, Esq., to be Police Magistrate at Gibraltar. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Anthony Browne Johnston Clogstoun, 
Esq., to be Marshal of the Island of ‘Trinidad. : 

[This Gazette contains an Order in Council appointing Falmouth, in the 
island of Jamaica, a free warehousing port under the regulations of an act, 
entitled “« An act to Regulate the Trade of the British Possessions Abroad.”? 

(This Gazette also contains an Order in Council appointing Port Melboufhe, 
New South Wales, to be a free warehousing port under the regulations of an act 
entitled “An act to Regulate the Trade of the British Possessions Abroad.’’] 


War Office, March 13.—3d Regt. of Lt. Drags.—Cor. F. A. Bradburne, from 
h. p. of the 9th Lt. Drags. to be Gor. repaying the dif., v. Gladstone, dec.; W. 
K. Orme, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Radke, whorets. 11th Regt. of Lgt. 
Drags.—Ens. C. K. K. Tynte, from the 85th Ft. to be Cor., by pur. v. Roe, ap- 
pointed to the 60th Ft. 3d I't.—Lt. D. M. Cameron to be Capt. by pur. v. Mi- 
chel, prom. to the 60th Ft.; Ens. C. W. Green to be Lt. by pur. v. Cameron ; 
Ens. and 2d Lt. W. H. Underwood, from the 95th Ft.. to be Lieut. by pur. vice 
Bunbury, appt’d. to the 67th I't.; F. F. Mande, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase v. 
Green. 12th Ft.—Ens. and Adjutant H. D. Perrse to have the rank of Lieut. 
18th Ft.—--Maj. H. W. Adams to be Lt. Col., by pur. v. Pratt, who rets.; Capt. 
N. R. Tomlinson to be Maj. by pur., v. Adams; Lt. C. A. Edwards to be Capt. 
by pur., v. Tomlinson ; Lt. 'T. Martin, from the Ist West India Regt., to be Lt., 
v. O'Toole, app. to the 46th Ft. ; Ens. H. F. Vavasour to be Lt. by pur., v. Ed- 
wards ; C. Woodright, Gent. to be Ens., by pur., v. Vayasour. 45th Ft.: Ens. 
W. Smith to be Aj., v. Hine, who res. the Aj. only. 46th Ft. :—Lt. W. H. 
O'Toole, from 18th Ft., to be Lt. v. Marshall, dec. “60th Ft. :—Cor. P. F. Roe 
from the 11th Lt. Drags. to be See Lieut. v. Plunkett, whose app. has been can- 
celled. 67th Foot—Lieut. S. G. Bunbury, from the 3d Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Home who rets ; Lieut. S. G. Bunbury to be Adj. vice James, who resigns the 
Adjutancy only. 85th Foot—H. Massy, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. vice Tynte, 
appointed tothe 11th Light Drags. 95th Foot—H. J. Baines, Gent. to be Ens. 
by pur. vice Underwood, prom. to the 3d Foot. ist W. I. Regt.—W. H. 
Ridge, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. vice Mushet, promoted. 

Memorandum.--The Christian names of Second Lt. Osborn, who was prom. 
to be First Lieut. in the 5th Foot, on 6th March 1840, are C. Davers, and not 
C. Davis. 

Office of Ordnance, March 12.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Capt. H. 
G. Teesdale to be Adjut v. H. R. Wright, prom. Ordnance Medical Depart- 
ment—K. C. Elliott, Gentleman, to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice Lucas, M. D 
resigned. 

At the Court of St. James’s Palace, March 6.—The Queen was this day 
pleased to invest Field Marshal his Royal Highness Prince Francis Albert Au- 
gust Charles Emanuel, Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, K. G. Her Majesty's 
Consort, with the ensigns of a Knight Grand Cross of the Most Hon. Military 


Order of the Bath. 
Whitehall, March 13.% The Quecn has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
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be passed under the Great Seal granting the di ity of a Baronet of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto es Stockenstrom, of Maas- 
Strom, Cape of Good Hope, Esq., Captain in the Army, and the heirs male of 
his body lawfully begotten. 

War-Office, March 13.—Memorandum.—Her Majesty has been gracious] 
pleased to direct that the 11th Regiment of Light ragoons shall be poms | 
clothed, and equipped as Hussars, and be styled the 11th (or Prince Albert's 
Own) Hussars. 

Foreign-Office, March 17.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to nomi- 
nate and appoint the Hon. Ralph Abercromby, now Her Majesty's Minister Ple- 


ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Sardinia. 

The Queen has also been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint the Hon. 
William Thomas Horner Fox Strangways to be Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Germanic Confederation. 


Vavieties. 


Kean and Shakspeare.—“ Ego et rex Meus.”—At the back of a printed copy 
of the prospectus of the design of the erection of the Shakspeare monument ap- 
pears the following pithy communication from Mr. Bunn, the late lessee of Dru- 
ry-lane Theatre, addressed to Mr. Mathews :—“ Dear Mat,—Mr. Kean, on de- 
clining to become one of the committee for the laudable undertaking described at 
the back hereof, made the following remark to me :—‘I will build him a monu- 
ment myself, by acting his characters!’ Yours, A. Bunn.”—Memoirs of Ma- 
thews by his Widow. 


A Dentist’s Sign.—A wag, from the North Parade, Penzance, has sent us the 
following lines from the French :— 
“A dentist here makes teeth of bone 
For those whom Fate has left without, 
And finds provisions for his own 
By pulling other people’s out !” 
A Difficult Task.—The adjutant of a volunteer corps, doubtful whether he had 
distributed muskets to all his men, cried out, “ All you that are without arms, 
will please to hold up your hands.” 


A young ensign of a regiment, stationed not far from Manchester, residing in 
lodgings, the sitting-room of which was very small, was visited by one of his 
fashionable friends, who on taking leave, said—* Well, Charles, and how much 
longer do you mean to stop in this nut shell?” to which he wittily replied— 
“ Until I become a kernel.” 

On a levy day at the Admiralty, in February, 1828, when that worthy man of 
men, King William the Fourth, was Lord High Admiral, a Lieutenant W—r 
was absent, viz. out ofhisturn. ‘The hall was crowded ; his name having been 
echoed by our old friend Taylor, “ Lieut. W—r!" once, twice, thrice, and no 
answer, an old Sea Bear roared out amidst the crowded assemblage, ‘ Stop his 
grog, he’s missed his muster.” 

An old man and a dashing young one conversing, the youth, to show his pene- 
tration and discernment in the subject they were talking about, said he could 
smell a rat as far as any body. ‘So I should suppose,” cried the old man, “ by 
the length of your whiskers.” : 


A lady who made pretensions to the most refined feelings went to her butcher 

to remonstrate with him on his cruel practices. ‘ How,” said she, “can you 
be so barbarous as to put innocent lambs to death?” ‘Why not madam,” said 
the butcher, “ you wouldn’t eat them alive, would you.” 
Nine per Cent.—A certain German usurer who would only lend his money at 
9 per cent. instead of 6, the rate of interest in that country, was asked if he ever 
thought of what God would say to his extortion? ‘Oh, yes,” replied he, “I 
have thought of that, but when God Almighty looks down from alfove, the 9 will 
appear like a 6. : 


Bridge Building.—The * Revue d’ Architecture et des Travaux Publics’ con- 
tains an account of a new system of bridge-building, invented by an architect of 
New York, Mr. 'Town,—as exhibited in a bridge constructed over the James Ri- 
ver, at Richmond, in Virginia. ‘This system, stated to be “ the most curious of 
all the inventions which the art of carpentry owes to the Americans, who are in 
the first rank of its professors,” entirely differs from all previous practice in 
bridge-building, is applicable to arches of any span, and peculiarly useful in its 
adaptation on railroads. Mr. Town uses only planks, so thin as to be readily 
carried on a man’s shoulder. No iron enters into the composition ; the planks 
are united by rivets of wood. ‘These bidges, it is said, will bear any amount or 
rapidity of traffic, are extremely economic in their construction, and so simple 
‘that a village carpenter might superintend their erection —London Athenaeum. 
—>_- — 








*,* We again repeat that every new subscriber to the present volume of the 
Albion will be presented with the ¢wo superb Plates, of the Queen and of Buck- 
ngham Palace. ‘These plates are in no case sold to non-subscribers for less than 
two dollars each, and as they are given without charge to subscribers and amount 
in value to four dollars, the cost of the Albion becomes so moderate as to constitute 
it one of the very cheapest periodicals on the continent. 

This is surely meeting the spirit of the times in point of reduction, but it must 
be understood that the plates are only given to subscribers for the entire year. 
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will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 
Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No. 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information to 
applicants, relative to the formalities to be observed by strangers, to avoid detention in 
landing at Havana. [Apr. Is. 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrance in Duane street, continues his prac- 
tice to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 
From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the number of patients who cannot be at- 
tended during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a prac- 
titioner favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Me- 
dical Society, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr. 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatinent. 
Office foore from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Apr. 11. 


MARRIED GENTLEMAN, formerly student of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, is desirious of procuring an engagement in a good school or in private Fa- 
milies, as Teacher of Greek, Latin, English, Mathematics, and the rudiments of French. 
The country would be preferred. Address G. L. at the Office of this paper. 

Mar 28-2t.* 2tA* . 


ANTS A SITUATION AS GOVERNESS, a Lady, lately arrived in this country, 
who can teach English, French, Italian, Music, Painting, and Drawing. No ob- 
jection to go South. Address D. K., post-paid at this office. Apr 4-3t. 


OYAL NUPTIAL MEDAL..---This splendid medal, manufactured under the order of 
her Majesty, Queen Victoria, by STORR & MORTIMER, Silversmiths and Jewel- 

lers to the Queen,may now be obtained in either silver or bronze,at their Branch house, 
in this city, No. 20 Warren st. Apr. 4-3t.* 


NFORMATION WANTED of the next of kin of the late James Webster Esq., an of 
ficer of the Ordnance department in the Isiand of Barbadoes, W. L., who died on the 
18th Jan., at St. Catherines, U. C. It is believed that there is a will made by him in the 
possession of a Mr. Chittenden, formerly of Youngstown, on the Niagara frontier, but 
who it is thonght now resides in New York. If any gentleman be in possession of such 
wiil or any other document relating to the heir or heirs of the property of the deceased 
he will confer a favour by giv.ag mformation to Mr. James Webster Chairmaker, St. 
Catherines, U. C., or address, post paid, to the Editer of the Albion, N. Y. 
The deceased is believed to have a brother, Pay master of the 76th Regiment. 
Apr. 4 3t. 
RIVATE TUITION —A gentleman thoroughly conversant with the Greek and Latin 
Classics, and all departments of an English education, and who has been engaged 
for the last five years as Private Tutor in some of the most respectable families in the 
city, would devote a few hours daily to teaching either in a school or private family. 
Aiterences will be given. Address J. F., at the office of the New York a 
Mar. l4—4w 


Na, FIRM.---The undersigned respectfully announce to their friends, and the Pub. 
lic at large, that they have formed a copartnersh‘p, for the purpose of transacting 
busness, in this place, upon their joint account, under the name and firm of TURNER 
& COLEMAN. They propose to perform for others, every conceivable service in which 
an Agent can be useful, or wherein the intervention of athird person may be deemed de- 
sirable. Goods of every description willbe received stored, and sold upon Commission 
—Real Estate purchased, sold, rented, or reated out—Negroes purchased, sold, hired, or 
hired out—Cotten and other Produce, bought, sold, or shipped for account of the owners 
—Claims, of every kind, collected, secured, compromised,or adjusted and settled—Trusts 
undertaken and executed—Money and Bank Notes purchased and sold, &c. &c. D. B. 
Trrner being alicensed Auctioneer, will attend to the sale, at vendue, of every des- 
cription of property either in town or the country. J. J. Coleman, being apracticing At- 
torney, will devote his especial attention to such claims (in any part of North Alabama) 
placed inthe hands ofthe firm, as may require jegal entorcement. ‘They trust that their 
acknowledged business habits, and their known punctuality in pecuniary transactions, 
will give them aclaim—which they are resolved to deserve—to a liberal share of public 
confidence and support. DANIEL B. TURNER, 
Huntsville, Ala., Nov. 1, 1839. JOHN. J. COLEMAN. 
Reference—Now York Vity’ Dr. John S. Bartlett, Albion Mffice fleb 22-5t. 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 

OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 

suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to TIIE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned againstjmitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 





























ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. : 
Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
of the Union, in bottles. 


lat in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “‘ The Theory of Beau- 
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nipotentiary to the Germanic Confederation, to be Her Majesty’s Envoy Extra- | 


RS. HASSALL, No. 377 Broadway, has just received by the last arrivals from France,. 
the latest Spring Fashions of Bonnets, Caps, and Capots, with a choice assortment 
of Flowers, Ribbons, &c. &¢ Mar. 14—3t* 


der EMIGRANTS AND PURCHASERS OF REAL ESTATE. A beautiful Count 
Seat with 50 acres of land in a high state of cultivation, six miles from town 

a short distance from the Harrison Turnpike,in a respectable and improving neighbour- 
hood, proverbial for its salubrity. The house contains 12 rooms, 2 of which are 20 by 
40 feet ; it is surrounded by a gallery 180 feet long and well fitted up with every conve- 
nience for a genteel family. The residence is in the centre of a Paddock and Shrubbe- 
ry, which Communicates with a good Garden. The outbuildings consists of a wood- 





| house, acorn crib, a tenant’s house, 2 large barns, stables and sheds, all built in the 





AVANA.---Mrs. West has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor, where she | fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upon 





most substantial manner, and in complete repair. There are also a never-failing well 
of excellent water, a good cistern, an orchard, and 4 or 5 perenial spri on the farm. 

A delightful Country Seat situated in a healthy and genteel nei hhour ood, six miles 
from town and close to a M’Adamised road, with 15 acres of level land; anew Frame 
house built in Cottage style, having 8 rooms, a cellar and a portico on three sides. There 
are also a barn, a carriage house, a stable, a well with achain pump, a garden and a 
paddock well planted with {git and ornamental trees. The land is good and well wa- 
tered with springs, . 

A pleasant Country Seat with 44 acres of land, situated 6 miles from town, close to the 
Harrison Turnpike, having 26 acres in cultivation, anew Frame Cottage with 5 rooms, 
2 porticoes and a cellar ; also a brick cistern with a chain pump, a well, and a young or- 
chard of sixty choice grafted fruit trees. The land is good quality, level and well wa- 
tered with springs. The neighbourhood is salubrious and respectable. 

A fertile Farm of 75 acres, situated twelve miles from town, having fifty acres in 
cultivation, an orchard of 170 apple, peach, and cherry trees, a Frame barn, a Stone 
spring house, a wagon house, a corn érib, and a large Frame house with 8 rooms, a hall 
cece and a cellar. The land consists of rich bottom, and a good upland, well located 

or tillage. 

A desirable Farm of 178 acres, situated in Indiana, two miles from the Ohio, with 75 
acres in culture, an excellent Brick house with seven rooms and a cellar; also a com- 
modious Frame barn, a stable, a carriage house, a Stone milk house, an orchard, and a 
superior garden which has strawberry, asparagus, rhubarb and raspberry beds ; like- 
wise, fig, peach, nectarine and quince trees. The land is very good, and well situated 
for cultivation. 

A desirable Farm of 337 acres, situated 12 miles from town upon a M’Adamised road, 
with 160 acres in cultivation, a Brick house having 3 rooms and a cellar; also a Frame 
house with 8 rooms and a cellar; likewise 3 Frame barns, two good orchards, an ex- 
cellent garden having strawberry beds, and ornamental trees ; also current and goose- 
berry bushes. The land is rich, is well watered with springs, and consists of fertile bot 
tom and good upland. 

A Farm of 112 acres, located 7 miles from town, upon a good road, having 40 acres in 
culture, a Frame house with 5 rooms, a cellar and 2 porches ; also a Frame barn, a 
wes 8 garden with rasperry, currant, peach and cherry trees. The land is rich and 
undulating. 

A desirable farm of 1200 acres, situated 35 miles from town, with 250 acres in cultiva- 
tion, 2 orchards of 10 acres each, of apple and peach trees ; also a grist and saw mill, a 
hay press, a Stone spring house, 10 Log houses, many springs and a creek. The land is 
very good, level and wel! watered with springs and a creek. This estate is well worthy 
the attention of emigrants since it will be sold a great bargain. 

A good Farm of 510 acres, located 34 miles from town, upon a State road, having 200 
acres in tillage, an orchard of 1000 apple and peach trees, an excellent Frame barn, a 
hay press, a Frame saw mill, many springs, several Log houses, 2 wells, a creek, and a 
valuable hop garden with more than 5000 hills. The Farm is well fenced, and well si- 

tuated for cultivation. 

A cheap Farm of 156 acres, 25 miles from town and 5 from Harrison, having 30 acres 
In culture, an orchard of 100 apple and peach trees, a nursery of 1000 fruit trees of vari- 
ous kinds, a small house and materials for a barn. The land is well situated for tillage, 
rich quality and well watered with springs and a creek. 

A very handsome Country Seat, situated 5 miles from town, upon a M’Adamised road 
with 20 acres of land, 10 of which are in culture. The improvements consist of an ex- 
cellent Brick house haying 10 rooms, a hall, a porch and a very large cellar ; also a brick 
barn, a carriage house, agspring house anda well. The grounds ,are well stocked 
with choice peach, pear, apple, plumb and other frnit trees; alsoa vineyard of Ca- 
tawba and Cape vines, which produce abundant crops of grapes, that yield choice wines. 
The land is rich and consists of hill and valley. The situation is healthy and the neigh- 
bourhood respectable. The scenery is very picturesque, having a fine view of the Ohio 
river and the Kentucky hills. 

Very many other Farms and Country Seats for sale ; also, several tracts without build- 
ings, near and far from the city. 

Eligible Houses in various parts of the city for sale. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent, interest upon mortgage,or the best personal security 
at long periods ; or € per cent. at 10 days sight. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland and oth- 
er parts of Europe, can have cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is 
advised by the European Bankers. 

English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank of England Notes bought and sold. 

Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their Estates, will incur no expense unless 
sales be effected. 

The experience of more than seven years in the sale of Real Estate, enables me to fur- 
nish correct and valuable information to Emigrants, which I shall be happy to give to 
all gratis ; if by letter, postage paid. Apply to THOS. EMERY, from England, 

Estate and Money Agent. 

Mar. 18—tf No. 11, East Fourth st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ENUINE PORT WINE, BOTTLED IN OPORTO.—Solely imported for the use of 
invalids and connoisseurs,—in consequence of the hitherto almost iusuperable diffi- 
culty of obtaining in this country the finest qualities of Port Wine, inthe same genuine 
state as produced fromthe vines in the district of the Alto Douro, in Portugal, Messrse 
Osborn, Brothers, of Oporto, wil! continue to export the above article, in cases of one do- 
zen each, bottled in Oporto: andto prevent imposition in any quarter, the cork of every 
bottle will be marked on the inner part, with the brandof the Honse, 
“OSBORN, 
TRASH,” 
by which means those parties who think it worth while to obtain pure and unadulterated 
Port Wine,—so often necessary in sickness, for the preservation of life itself,—may de- 
pend upon purchasing an article as pure as itrans fromthe wine-press ard of the 
very choicest quality that nature is capable of producing. 

Red Port of the extraordinary vintage of 1834. 

White Malmsey Port ditto vintage 1834. Sold by 

janl]-3m*y WYCKOFF & SCRYMSER, 87 Wall st 

ani $$" 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION CGMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as follows :— 

From New York. 
Ist December, 1840 Ist February, 
Ist April, Ist June, Ist May, Ist August, 
ist July, Ist September, Ist October, 
The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 














From London. 
Ist January, Ist March, 





call. 600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. oulgi 


‘a Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1249 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
From New York 
19th March 9h May 
“4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November 10th October Sth December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are being placed fore and aft, and the state 
ooms greatly enlarged. 
The rate of passage in all parts of the ship is reduced to $120—steward’s fees $5, in 
cluding wines, &c, as formerly. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
=~ New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 2ith of each month during the 
year :— 
Sip UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will saii from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. i 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, end November. . 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. E ; 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. yee 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 1¢th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets. the subscribers will despatch them as above, and im the following order, viz. 


rom Bristo 


20th February 15th April | 





Ships. Masters. Days of —— from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
Ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24!Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, “« 2, “ 16, June 8] “ 6&8, April 1, “ 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nor. & * &% © > me. > 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, | “ 16,March 8, “ 24Jan. 1, “ 16, “© 86 
Duch d’Orleans,| A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8| “ 8, Ma 1) oe 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 2%, “ 16 


Sully, WCThompson; “ 16, April 8, “ 24 Feb. 1, “ 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8} “ 





Silvie De Grasse,'L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, 16} “ 16, “ 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr-| “ 16,May 8 “ 24/Marchl, “ 16, “ 8 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr. “ 24, ** 16, Sept. 8| “ 86,July 1, “ 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
2th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 











Ships Masters. jDays of Sailing from oy Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, $. B. Griffing, “«“ 30 * 10, “ 10] “ 97, “ 97, “ oF 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 2, “* 20, © 20/March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, lFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * 17, “* WY, “17 
Wellington, D Chadwick, “« 10, * 10, “ 40| “ oF, “ OF, “ oF 
Quebec, F. IH. Hebard, “ 2, “* 20, “ April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgan, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1] “ 17, “ 7, “ 17 
Samson, R. Sturgis, } «6 10, « 10, “ 30' «© O7, “ a7 “a 
President, J.M.Chadwick,) “ 20, ‘“* 20, “ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 7, “ 17 
Toronto, “ OF 


! 
|R. Griswold, . | a a ee 
Westminster, ‘G. Moore, « 20, “ 20, “* WJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Peds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front st. 














